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Sales Campaign 
News From 
Coast to Coast 


The newly patented Heinn-Camp- 

bell Binder features a no 

ing device. extremely speedy anc 

simple in operation. Write for 
s 


ae 


KNEW him well. Used to be our best cus- 
I tomer. Somehow others worked in. Now 

he’s gone altogether. Dead, as far as 
we're concerned.” 


Your best customers deserve your most atten- 
tive co-operation. Almost every manufacturer 
or jobber knows that 75% of his entire volume 
of business comes from 25% to 35% of his 
customers. 


This is the business that should be safe- 
guarded with the loose-leaf system of catalog- 
ing—the business that rises above the 75% 
mark when cultivated with the loose-leaf cata- 
log which throws up a barrier against the 
inroads of competition. 


These “major customers” deserve the finest 
kind of loose-leaf catalog, while the “minor 
customers” who send in only occasional orders 
can be well served from an economical loose- 
leaf cover. 


Of course, your dealers will post and use a 
loose-leaf catalog when you furnish them with 
a binder that is easy and simple to operate— 
especially when you show them how it in- 
creases their profits. 


Let us send you, without obligation, 
full details, on Heinn Binders 
and The Heinn Loose-Leaf System 
of Cataloging. 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 


349 Florida Street 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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«fo HE largest schedule of gravure advertising 

ever used in the United States in one news’ 
paper is that of the John M. Smyth Company, one 
of Chicago’s preeminently successful furniture 
merchants (established in 1867), appearing in the 
Saturday Photogravure Section of The Chicago 
Daily News. 46 full pages were used in the first 
year, in addition to black and white space of 
51,988 agate lines. The maintenance of the same 
schedule in the second year, now in its ninth 
month, verifies the power of this Section to pro- 
duce large returns. 


Publishing 90% of All Local Gravure Advertising in Chicago 


The Saturday Photogravure Section of 


% THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


\s Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 


Advertising NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


° , J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
epresentatives: 110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. Fine Arts Building 253 First National Bank Bldg. 


i 


Average net paid circulation of the Photogravure Section in March, 1927, 448,145 


es 
Published every other Saturday and copyrighted 1927 by the Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. Subscription price $4.00 
@ year, in advance. Entered as second class matter, March 12, 1919, at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under act of March 8, 1879. 


Capital Cost 


Production 


It your product is a time-saving 
or money-saving device for in- 
dustrial use, the decision your 
prospect’s technical men make 
regarding it usually determines 
its purchase. Their conclusions 
are respected by the board of 
directors. 

It is the job of the plant engi- 
neers to reduce the ratio between 
torial plant cost and productive 
capacity. And they must know 
what effect your overhead crane, 
or oil filtering system, or improved 
device, will have upon that ratio. 

By means of specialized direct 
advertising you can present effec- 
tively the information such men 
want and need. 

Toa discussion of this problem, 
we will bring, at your request, a 
breadth of experience and a spe- 
cialized knowledge. 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
816 Hancock Avenue West 
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The business of the Evans-Winter-Hebb organization is the 

execution of direct advertising as a definite medium, for the 

preparation and production of which it has within itself both 
capable personnel and complete facilities: 


This Issue at a Glance 


Marketing Analysis - Plan - Copy - Art + Engraving 
Letterpress and Offset Printing - Binding - Mailing 
782] SALES 


For the convenience of subscribers whose time is limited, we will print here in 
each issue a short digest of the principal articles in each number, so that you may 
determine those articles which are of sufficient interest to warrant careful reading 


DEALER PROBLEMS 


When Bell & Howell developed a 
small motion picture camera for amateur 
use, they faced the problem of dealer in- 
difference. In order to show prospective 
dealers the real sales and profit possibil- 
ities on the new specialty, the company de- 
cided to sell, for a time, direct to the con- 
sumer. The results of this plan are de- 
scribed in the leading article in this issue 
by J. H. McNabb, president of the com- 
pany. Page 795. 


DEALER SERVICE 
The Todd Company has developed a 
service bureau which renders scores of dif- 
ferent types of service to the company’s 
banker customers. How this bureau op- 
erates and how it has helped to build sales 
is described on page 807. 


GENERAL 

Saunders Norvell is with us again with 
another installment of his “True Selling 
Stories.” This time we hear about “From 
the Woolly West to Staid Old Boston and 
New England.” This installment embodies 
Mr. Norvell’s experiences as a stove sales- 
man, when he took his famous “hot tamale 
can” to New England and stopped at the 
Waldorf by way of sampling New York 
“high life.” He tells how he made a sale 
for five hundred stoves to Fuller, Warren 
& Company, which was the biggest order 
he ever landed. Page 815. 


One of the biggest sources of waste in 
selling is the amount of time salesmen 
must spend waiting for buyers, or making 
back-calls upon finding they have called 
outside of buying hours. A staff writer 
makes a suggestion for eliminating some 
of this expense. Page 830. 


MARKETS 
J. C. Aspley outlines sales possibilities 
in Hawaii, and summarizes a great many 
facts about this interesting market which 
many sales managers are not aware of. 
Page 799. 


MERCHANDISING 

Last year the dealers handling the line 
of the Hartmann Trunk Company volun- 
tarily spent $250,000 out of their own 
pockets to advertise this one product in 
their local newspapers. The plan respon- 
sible for this willingness to advertising is 
described on page 805. 


News 


Sales and advertising activities in six 
important markets are summarized in this 
issue. “Western Products Vie With Na- 
tional Brands for Supremacy in Portland,” 
page 822. “What Cleveland National Ad- 
vertisers Are Doing This Spring,” page 
826. “Natural Ice Battles Iceless Refriger- 
ators in Rochester,” page 828. “Automo- 
biles and Tobacco Lead Sales Activities in 
Pittsburgh,” page 836. “Brisk Selling Ac- 
tivities Follow Building Peak in New 
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England,” page 845. “Liggett Carries Ow! 
War into Los Angeles,” page 848. 


Price MAINTENANCE 
C. H. Waterbury, sales manager, the 
Lehn & Fink Products Company, expresses 
his view on price maintenance on page 801, 


SALES POLICy 


E. R. Squibb & Sons have announced 
that they will discourage business handled 
by the “fly-by-night” jobber by charging 
retail prices for less than wholesale quan- 
tities of goods. Why this policy was 
adopted is explained by R. D. Keim, sales 
manager of the company. Page 812. 


The Thompson Malted Food Company 
increased sales 40 per cent in one year 
when they built a sales plan about selling 
to the home market. The main appeal of 
their advertising was directed toward urg- 
ing parents to use home mixed chocolate 
malted milk as a medium for getting the 
children to drink their full quota of fresh 
milk. Page 797. 


SALESMANSHIP 


Phil Orr, Hollywood salesman for the 
Franklin Motor Company, discusses sales 
tactics which last year made him the high 
man in sales in the entire country. Orr 
says salesmanship really begins after the 
order has been signed. He has developed 
a personal service plan which has given 
him the jump on many of his competitors. 
Page 811. 


SELECTING SALESMEN 


The ninth article in the series by 
Charles W. Hoyt discusses the selection of 
salesmen by mental and physical test. He 
touches upon methods developed by 
Kemble, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Bevan Lawson, Dr. Holmes W. Merton, 
Frank Fehlman, and others, summarizing 
what has been done and making recom- 
mendations for practical application to im- 
mediate sales force problems. Page 803. 


Tue Next Issue 


Among the features scheduled for the 
May 14 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT are 
articles describing the direct selling methods 
used by the Detroit Vapor Stove Company 
in obtaining first-class outlets for a new 
gas stove; a plan used by Nunn, Bush & 
Weldon through which their dealers 
doubled their advertising in 1926; and an- 
other article by Roy W. Johnson, eastern 
editor, SALES MANAGEMENT, in which he 
goes further into the problem brought up 
in the April 16 issue in’ which he sug- 
gested the formation of an “Audit Bureau 
of Advertisers” or some similar committee 
whose business it would be to develop 
measures for preventing further loss, by 
the American public, of confidence 
advertising. 
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of the population 
read English in 


even though 32 per 


cent are foreign born. 


There are 32 public schools; 
4 high schools; 1 normal school; 
14 evening schools and 11 par- 
ochial schools where 33,667 pu- 
pils attend. 

Bridgeport is primarily a 
home town. Most of the people 
own their own homes or live in 
two-family dwellings 

Because of its diversity of 
manufacture, ‘steady employment 
and high wages, Bridgeport has 
gained rapidly in population. 
From 1910 to 1920 it increased its 
population 41,000 inhabitants. In 
the last five years, it has jumped 
from 143,555 to 167,000. Bridge- 
port is still growing. It is a real 
market for the advertiser because 
its people are real boosters and 
patronize home trade, as shown 
vy the 3,628 retailers who serve 
236,000 consumers living within 
its 13-mile radius. 

The POST - TELEGRAM 
with an A. B. C. daily circulation 
of 44,446 copies covers this mar- 
ket thoroughly and economically 
98 per cent of its circulation is 
concentrated in the 13-mile trad- 
ing radius where’ Bridgeport’s 
people do their shopping and 
patronize their local merchants. 


BRIDGEPORT 


Ihe City of 
Diversified Inoustry 


National Representatives 
GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco 
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C. R. PALMER has been made vice presi- 
dent of Cluett, Peabody & Company, Inc. 
He will assume the direction of all sales 
in the United States, with headquarters at 
Chicago. Mr. Palmer has been with the 
company twenty years, having started as a 
salesman in Chicago; later he directed 
sales on the Pacific Coast, and for the last 
two years has been director of sales in 


the Middle West. 


Ernest A, HAERTLEIN, formerly sales 
manager for the Gemco Manufacturing 
Company of Milwaukee, has become asso- 
ciated with the Master Lock Company of 
the same city as sales manager of the auto- 
motive division. GEORGE F. Lipsy, for- 
merly advertising manager of the Simplex 
Shoe Company, has been made advertising 
manager for Master Lock. 


James P. Durry has resigned as adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager of the 
Columbia Phonograph Company to join 
the service department of La Pidus Print- 
ing Company of New York City. 


KIMBALL H. STARK has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Crosley Radio 
Corporation. Mr. Stark has been con- 
nected with the radio industry fot the 
past ten years, having previously been em- 
ployed with F. A. D. Andrea, Inc., as chief 
engineer, and later as manager of pur- 
chase, inventory and production control 
for Charles Freshman Company. 


J. A. CuLLIson has been advanced by 
the National Fire Proofing Company 
from the position of advertising manager 
to manager of the sales development 
department. 


STANTON VAN WIE has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Beech-Nut Pack- 
ing Company to join the Hecker-H-O 
Company, Inc. 


WILLIAM R. HUNTLEY and Epwarp H. 
LETCHWORTH of Buffalo, New York, were 
made members of the board of directors 
of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company 
at the annual meeting of stockholders held 
recently. 


P. H. Geyser, vice president of the 
Yellow Truck and Coach Manufacturing 
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Courtesy The Pullman Company 


Company, has been made the direction 
head of the new cab sales division of the 
company. H. A. Prussinc and H. A, 
YAGLE will be his assistants. 


W. T. YOUNG, JR., has been made assist- 
ant general sales director of the Marmon 
Motor Car Company of Indianapolis. For 
the past year he has been sales promotion 
manager of the same company. Ort!s 
Lucas succeeds Mr. Young in his former 
position. 


PAuL ZENS has been elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales for the Jordan 
Motor Car Company of Cleveland. Mr. 
Zens has been with the company since its 
organization. 


HucH D. Harr has become vice presi- 
dent in charge of agencies for the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Hart was formerly a mem- 
ber of the firm of Hart and Eubank, gen- 
eral agents for the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company. ween 

C. S. AsHpown, R. G. Crarke, C. P. 
FrANCHOT, STANLEY M. Knapp and C. F. 
Price have been made directors of the 
Remington Typewriter Company. Mr. 
Ashdown was also elected a director of 
Remington-Rand, Inc. 


WILLIAM R, Davis has been made gen- 
eral sales manager of the Gold Seal Elec- 
trical Company, Inc., of New York City, 
manufacturers of Gold Seal radio tubes. 
Mr. Davis was formerly sales manager of 
the Magnavox Company, and later man- 
ager of the St. Louis branch of the Man- 
hattan Electric Supply Company and vice 
president and director of sales of the 
Priess Radio Corporation. 


H. J. TANNENBAUM, formerly of Thomas 
Leeming & Company, Inc., of New York 
City, has been appointed sales manager of 
the Gilmont Products Corporation, New 
York City, makers of New Mix dental 
cream and Doctor New’s double cream 
for shaving. 


WALTER CLARE MartTIN has been made 
vice president of the Bedford Advertising 
Agency, Inc., of Brooklyn, New York. He 
will have charge of the New York office 
of the company. 


APRIL 30, 1927 
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> | How We Smashed Dealer Resistance 
_ For a New Product 


UPPOSE that an Experiences of Bell > Howell in Estab- 
or ron ng a ; ro lishing Wide Distribution for a Luxury 
ri ior less than twenty Selling in Units of $400 and Upwards 


thousand dollars. Sup- 


to put it into distribu- 
tion so that it could be 
obtained almost any- 
where that a radio set or 
a talking machine could 


pose that only a few By J. H. McNABB be obtained. 
os hundred automobiles had President, Bell & Howell Company, Chicago We have accomplished 
Mr. been made each year this within two years 
» its for about twenty years. from the time the first 
Supposing some more, let machines were ready for 
wit. us suppose that the few the market. We have ac- 
enn hundred automobiles which complished it in the face of 
ila- were sold were in use only strong competition from 
em- by highly trained profes- other organizations who 
at sionals who earned a living were known, not only to 
from operating them. the small group of profes- 
| Then imagine that auto- sionals, but to the public 
: 4 mobiles had never been at large. 
the used to any extent by any- I do not want to give 
Mr. one except these few thou- anyone the impression that 
tof sand professionals who we consider our distribu- 
guarded their knowledge tion complete, or to make 
and experience carefully. anyone think we have more 
0 If you can imagine these than scratched the surface 
City, things, you can imagine of our market, but I be- 
cubes. some of the problems which lieve the developments of 
er of we faced several years ago our business—the change 
man- when we began experi- from a compact and well- 
era menting with an amateur defined market to a broad 
§ the motion picture camera. For and almost unlimited mar- 
many years we had made ket—has interesting phases 
about 90 per cent of all the which are worth telling. 
homas professional motion picture Ever since I became con- 
bag cameras used in the pro- J. H. McNabb nected with the Bell and 
ger duction of motion pictures. Howell Company ten years 
_ These machines cost f > for a high-pric -hni = aa . , 
dental é s cost from three for a high-priced, technical spe ago, I have been convinced that 
cream to five thousand dollars each, and _ ciality, sold to professional men. our big field was in making and 
are sold almost entirely to film Our problem was to produce a selling an amateur motion picture 
“ie producers, film laboratories, ex- simple, practical, amateur ma- camera. It was with this idea 
rtising pert camera men, news services, chine, at a price within reach of in mind that I bought into the 
. He ‘commercial photographers, and a__a_ fairly large percentage of the company. As soon as _ possible 
k office lew large industrials. general public, to teach the pub- after I had familiarized myself 
We had a small limited market __ lic to appreciate the machine, and —_—- with the various phases of our 
ye 
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professional business, I began 
studying and laying plans for the 
production of an amateur camera. 


Our Mr. Howell, designer of 
our professional equipment, with 
a crew of inventors and technical 
engineers, worked for three years 
perfecting the small camera and 
projector. During the time we 
were building these small ma- 
chines, perhaps a dozen other 
amateur motion picture cameras 
came on the market. Some of our 
friends assured us that we were 
making a big mistake by trying 
to accomplish an entree into a 
market of so little promise as the 
amateur field, pointing out the 
long list of failures in the past ten 
years. 

But we had had too much ex- 
perience with the professional 
machines to take any chances of 
bringing out a camera that was 
not right in every respect. Our 
reputation had been made with 
the large machines and we had no 
intention of jeopardizing it in any 
way by offering an amateur ma- 
chine that was not up to Bell and 
Howell standards. 


Building Up to Quality 


XHAUSTIVE tests convinced 

us our machines, both the pro- 
jector and camera, were right— 
that they were simple, foolproof 
and thoroughly practical. At no 
time during our experimental and 
development work did we for one 
moment try to build a machine 
down to a price which we thought 
the public might be able and will- 
ing to pay. Nor did we allow our- 
selves to be influenced by other 
makers of individual motion pic- 
ture outfits who were obviously 
setting price limitations for their 
outfits and building machines to 
fall within this arbitrary price 
range. 

When our machines were ready 
for the market, we found we had 
to ask more for them than was 
being asked for any other ama- 
teur machine using the small film. 
While we had been testing and 
developing our product, other 
small cameras had been placed on 
the market. Unfortunately for 
the industry, they had evidently 
been produced with price up- 
permost in the minds of the 
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manufacturers, for they were not 
highly satisfactory. Dealers all 
over the country had stocks of 
some of these cheaper machines 
which were not selling. To a large 
extent the trade was “soured” on 
individual motion picture cameras 
and projectors. 


The Dealers Said “No” 


O tell the truth, public de- 

mand was developed for our 
product before an adequate ma- 
chine was produced. Hence these 
machines found a good market at 
first, which was soon spoiled by 
the unsatisfactory results from 
the early cheaper cameras put on 
sale. 

When we approached dealers 
with our cameras, they turned us 
down almost unanimously. With 
the exception of a few dealers 
who specialized in cameras and 
photographic equipment (and 
these dealers knew enough about 
cameras to appreciate our ma- 
chine), we found little encourage- 
ment among the dealers we had 
selected to handle our line. They 
refused to stock the machines. 
Some of them offered to “accept” 
a machine on consignment, 
Others asked that we leave ad- 
vertising material and promised to 
put in machines if they “had any 
calls for them.” It would scarcely 
be exaggerating to say that many 
dealers were actually hostile. 


To the manufacturer who has 
spent half a million dollars in pro- 
ducing the first machine which 
bids fair to establish a great vol- 
ume of business and to earn big 
profits for dealers, this hostile at- 


titude on the part of many dealers 


was anything but encouraging. It 
makes one feel that dealers must 
literally be forced into handling 
your product. No wonder some 
manufacturers at times fail to 
allow a reasonable profit for deal- 
ers when so many dealers refuse 
point blank to join hands with a 
manufacturer for the purpose of 
creating a new field for profit for 
both parties. 

After our first experience with 
dealers, we decided it would’ be 
necessary to show them what 
could be done; furthermore, we 
decided it was no time to approach 
the dealers with a “hat in our 
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hand” attitude, begging them to 
help us, or to take over our line. 
So we deliberately set about the 
business of making the dealers 
come to us. In other words, we 
planned to turn the tables on 
them. This was not done with 
any vindictive spirit on our part; 
we had no thought of antagoniz- 
ing the dealers who were, once 
they realized the potential profit 
possibilities of our line, to become 
our best friends and distributors, 


Instead of wasting more time 
begging dealers to buy our ma- 
chines, we decided to sell direct 
to the consumer—direct to the 
man who was to use the machine. 
In order to make our proposition 
look still more important to the 
dealers, we made a ruling that we 
would require the purchase of 
twelve machines in order to get 
our discounts. We deliberately 
made it a disadvantage to the 
dealer: to buy less than twelve ma- 
chines. Many of the dealers set 
up a great howl when we told 
them of this ruling. 


We Begin Advertising 


N a trip to New York in 1922, 

I picked up a copy of an ex- 
clusive magazine of society and 
sport—a magazine frankly appeal- 
ing only to people who could af- 
ford luxuries and whose tastes 
leaned towards private yachts, 
world tours, and racing stables. 
“If these people will not buy our 
cameras, nobody will,” I reasoned. 


As a result of this reasoning, 
our first advertisement was placed 
in this magazine. On my trip to 
New York I sold several dealers 
a supply of our cameras. One of 
these dealers, a nationally known 
sporting goods house, was pat- 
ronized by many of the readers of 
the magazine in which our first 
consumer advertisement appeared. 
Inquiries began to come in and as 
they were referred to this dealer, 
his sales began to pick up quickly. 


This experience proved my con- 
tention—that we had an article 
which would sell far more rapidly 
than the dealers realized. So we 
organized a sales force to sell 
direct to the public. These men 
were trained and supplied with 
projectors and cameras and reels 

(Continued on page 855) 
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‘Makes Milk Drinking @ 


Among the thousands of children who find it difficult 
to drink the full quota of fresh milk required in a 


strictly healthful child diet schedule, we found our 


the big market for malted milk. 
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mk since 1909, but it was not 
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last year our sales increased more 
than 40 per cent in the face of 
competition which had become 
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market, with particular emphasis 
placed on selling parents the idea 
of using our product as a medium 
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The premium plan of offering a free shaker with a pound can of 
Thompson’s chocolate malted milk was widely featured in more than 
6,000 window displays in drug and grocery stores. 


for getting their children to drink 
their full quota of fresh milk. 

Our malted milk is the highest 
priced product of its kind in the 
country. We have not found this 
to be a disadvantage in selling 
the home market, for here the 
importance of the food value and 
quality factors far overbalances a 
difference of a few cents in price. 
The soda fountain market, how- 
ever, is still, to a large extent, a 
market which tends to buy pri- 
marily on price. In spite of our 
higher price, a great many of the 
better soda fountains do use our 
product, and the reputation for 
quality we built up through them 
had a perceptible effect on our 
later development of home sales. 

While one of our competitors 
went on cultivating the market he 
had built up on malted milk for 
baby and invalid food, and an- 
other pushed a cheaper product 
for soda fountain use, we went 
after the home market on our 
chocolate flavored product, and 
started advertising to popularize 
this idea of malted milk to make 
the children drink all the fresh 
milk required in a strictly health- 
ful child diet schedule. 

Even after a broad program of 
health education in the public 
schools, medical statistics showed 
that 65 per cent of the children 
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of school age drank less than two 
glasses of milk a day, which gives 
some indication of the bigness of 
the market we approached when 
we adopted the milk-drinking 
theme as the basis of our sales 
and advertising plan. 

In order to reach the children 
it was necessary to go directly to 
the homes, since fountain malted 
milk is a twenty-cent drink. The 
experience of many companies 
combine to prove that for chil- 
dren, five cents is the limit for ex- 
penditure in a retail store, either 
for candy or for fountain products. 

So we developed the idea of 
mixing malted milk in the kitchen, 
and advertised the fact that thirty 
glasses would cost, through this 
method of purchase, only sixty 
cents. Since our product is the 
only malted milk on the market 
that is perfectly soluble in cold 
milk, an electric mixer is not 
necessary for the home prepara- 
tion of drinks. However, a regu- 
lar shaker-mixer is necessary, and 
this point suggested to us a pre- 
mium idea which aided us mate- 
rially in obtaining distribution. 
We offered a small shaker free 
with a pound can of our choco- 
late malted milk. A _ full-sized 
shaker was given free with a five- 
pound can. We chose Milwaukee 
for our try-out market and opened 
MAN AGEMEN T 
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our campaign there last March, 
One hundred metropolitan centers 
have since been worked on essen- 
tially the same plan‘as we used 
there. We have just completed 
our work on the West Coast, and 
now our activities are being ex- 
tended to Eastern markets, 


When we went into Milwaukee 
I must confess we had some 
doubts as to whether or not we 
would be successful with our plan, 
One or two previous advertising 
attempts had failed with us, and 
while our confidence in advertis- 
ing was not altogether broken, it 
was certainly badly shaken. 


Our appropriation for the first 
month’s advertising was $500—it 
sounds almost ridiculous now, 
But we worked, for more than six 
months, on week-to-week appro- 
priations, investing more and 
more money in advertising as our 
markets developed. From the 
very beginning we did a great 
many things “backwards,” or not 
at all, according to traditional 
methods of developing sales and 
distribution. 


A “Reversed” Advertising Plan 


For one thing, our newspaper 
schedules were reversed from the 
ordinary schedules used by manu- 
facturers opening metropolitan 
markets. Instead of starting off 
with a full page and then drop- 
ping down to half and quarter 
pages, and finally to smaller 
spaces at less frequent intervals, 
we started out with the small 
space and gradually worked up to 
larger units as distribution de- 
veloped. After we once started 
advertising in a market, we never 
stopped. 

Furthermore, our salesmen did 
not call on retail outlets—the drug 
and grocery stores through which 
our product was to be distributed. 
We worked exclusively through 
jobbers and spent the money 
which would have been required 
for the detail work by salesmen 
on advertising. 

At first we thought it would be 
necessary to use this first-hand 
sales work with the retailers, but 
one or two day’s work showed us 
we were wrong. We reasoned 
that our jobbers would sell the 
important outlets, and all a good 


(Continued on page 834) 
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HEN Hiram 
W Eingnam, of 
Andover, took 


his bible in one hand and 

his courage in the other 

and set out in 1819 from 

Boston to civilize and 
Christianize the ‘“Sand- 

wich Islands,” he little 

realized that he would go down 
in history as one of the great 
American salesmen. 


Yet such is the case. The 


American Board of Missions 
spent nearly $600,000 to maintain 
Rev. Bingham and his eighty as- 
But it was money well 


sociates. 


Hauling in the fish pre- 
paratory to a laua— 
Hawarian feast. 


spent because they 
so thoroughly sold 
godliness and clean- 
liness to the Hawaii- 
ans that last year 
Hawaii bought more 
than $600,000 worth 
of soap alone from 
mainland manufac- 
turers. In the same 
period the islanders 
bought clothing and 
textiles to the tune 
of $7,000,000. Since 
soap and clothing 
were the two princi- 
pal side-lines of the 
early missionaries, it 
must be conceded 
they did a good job. 

They say in Hawaii that the 
natives got the bibles and the mis- 
Sionaries got the land. Whether 
that is a fact or not, I don’t know. 
But this I do know—that had it 
not been for the missionaries, it 
'S- more than likely that the 
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Hawaii's Place In the Sales Plan 


The ‘Big Five’ and the Peculiarities 
of Chinese and Japanese Merchants 
Make Distribution Complicated 


By J. 


Territory of Hawaii, U.S.A., would 
probably be a part of the British 
Empire today, and instead of our 
having sold $60,000,000 worth of 
automobiles there, we would have 
been fortunate to have sold one- 
tenth that amount. So whatever 
your sentimental objections may 
be to foreign missions, 
the experience of Hawaii 
seems to justify the insti- 
tution from a_ practical 
sales standpoint. 
However, the Hawaii of 
today is just as different 


Last year 16,000 tourists left nearly 
$5,000,000 behind them in Hawaii. The 
tourist business has become Hawaii's 
third industry. 
Hotel (center), said to be the finest win- 
ter resort in the world, built at a cost 
of $4,000,000, was opened in February, 
Hawaii is preparing for 30,000 
visitors next year. 


The Royal Hawaiian 


from the Hawaii first 
seen by salesman Bing- 
ham, as New York is 
different from the New Amster- 
dam of Henry Hudson’s time. 
The log of the Thaddeus records 
that when the missionary ship 
dropped anchor off the coast of 
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Honolulu in 1920, “the 
ladies of the party were 
shocked beyond words 
and sought refuge in 
their cabins at the sight 
of naked men and 
women swimming 
about.” What the men 
did when they saw the 
swimming Venuses is not re- 
corded. But nowadays nobody is 
shocked at anything that happens 
at Waikiki beach, and the bathing 
suit manufacturer who can get 
the least goods and the most open 
space in his bathing suits, does 
the biggest business. 

When the missionaries came to 
Hawaii they found great jungles 
spread over the island. One of 
the missionaries, turning to a na- 
tive, said: “How in h—1 are we 
going to get through those trees?” 
That struck the native as a good 
joke and ever since 
they have called them 
“hau” trees. At least 
that is what I was 
told. But the jungles 
have now become vast 
sugar and pineapple 
plantations. Straw 
houses have made way 
for modern fireproof 
buildings that would 


(Left) Royal Hawatian 
Hotel from the water. 
(Below) Surf riding. 


© Photo by Advertising Publicity Co., Ltd. 


be a credit to San Francisco or 
Los Angeles. Practically all ma- 
terials used in these buildings 
must be brought by ship from the 
mainland. 

— 
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Honolulu is not only modern; 
it is ultra-modern. Its progres- 
sive, modern atmosphere is the 
first thing that impresses you as 
you leave the ship and are 
whizzed to your hotel in a Pierce- 
Arrow or a Packard taxi. You 
find yourself complaining that 
modern progress has beaten you 
to Honolulu, and that instead of 
the girls you expected to see run- 
ning around barefooted in hula 
skirts, you see stop-and-go men 
controlling the traffic, just as 
though you were in New York. 
The feathered capes and grass 
houses that play such an impor- 
tant part in the literature of the 
steamship companies are to be 
seen only in the Bishop Museum, 
in glass cases. But cheer up! It 
is not nearly as bad as your first 
impression would have you be- 
lieve. There is still one thing 


left—POI! 


Poi, I might explain, is the 
Hawaiian staff of life. It is made 
from a plant called taro. It tastes 
like library paste, stiffened with 
Portland cement and_ seasoned 
with vinegar. It looks even worse 
than it tastes. There is one-finger 
poi, and two-finger poi. Ladies’ 
poi is one-fingered; men’s poi 1s 
two-fingered—the Hawaiians used 
to eat with their fingers, but this 
was before the missionaries ar- 
rived and inflicted dishwashing 
upon them. Poi, in 
addition to serving 
nobly as the staff of 
life, makes excellent 
paste for papering a 
room, mending china, 
setting false teeth, or 
repairing a radiator. 

For several hun- 


dred years the Ha- 
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waiians have been eating poi. Yet 
all these years no one thought 
of eating it with milk. One day 
a bright American salesman came 
along and started the habit of us- 
ing Carnation milk on poi. It 
made poi eating a pleasure. Large 
advertisements appeared in the 
newspapers—there is no outdoor 
advertising in Hawaii — advocat- 
ing poi with Carnation milk. The 
idea caught hold slowly, as all 
innovations do. It is now quite 
the thing to eat a dish of poi with 
Carnation milk and a_ spoon. 
Nearly $600,000 worth of con- 
densed and evaporated milk is be- 
ing sold in Hawaii every year for 
that and other purposes. 


New Dinner Table Habits 


The Japanese also are now us- 
ing Carnation milk on rice as well 
as on poi, as they are under the 
impression that by using milk, 
Japanese children will attain a 
large stature like the children of 
milk-consuming countries. The 
Japanese will buy anything that 
is guaranteed to raise big, chubby 
babies. They are sensitive about 
their size. When you consider that 
Japanese babies are Hawaii’s most 
bountiful crop, without a crop 
failure in forty years, you can 
appreciate the possibilities of 
this outlet, not alone for Carna- 
tion milk but for anything that 
will make bigger and_ better 


babies. “Glaxo,” a New Zea- 
land product, recommended 
for bonnie babies, is finding 
a ready market in Hawaii and 
is already being extensively 
advertised. 
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Poi is one of the few hold-overs 
of old Hawaii that an inquiring 
sales manager, visiting Hawaii, 
will find. Take the hula-hula for 
instance. I came over on the 
Maui from San Francisco with a 
salesman representing a Philadel- 
phia book publisher. This chap 
had made four trips to the islands 
and had never seen a hula dance, 
The fact is that hula dancing has 
become an organized industry and 
dances are staged at ten dollars a 
person for tourists. While in 
Honolulu, I was invited to a 
private Luau and hula, which 
was supposed to have the 
censored steps of the dance left in. 
It was all very romantic and in- 
teresting and thrilling, but in 
leaving the hula emporium my 
enthusiasm was somewhat damp- 
ened to see one of the dancers, 
dressed in the latest New York 
fashions, departing in her Willys- 
Knight car. I afterwards learned 


When the visitor comes 
to Honolulu he expects 
to find natives in feath- 
ered capes living im 
grass houses — but m- 
stead he finds modern 
buildings which rival 
those on Fifth Avenue 
and Michigan Boule- 
vard. 


that the lady who runs the place 
has a summer home on San Fran- 
cisco Bay. 
But hula dancers are not the 
only ones who are getting rich 
(Continued on page 861) 
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A Manufacturer’s View of Price 


ERHAPS no single 
Pr wiece involving 

trade relations has 
had so much considera- 
tion in the past few 
years as resale price 
maintenance, resale price 
standardization or resale 
profit protection. The 
trade journals of every field reach- 
ing retail merchants have devoted 
columns to articles on the subject 
from one viewpoint or another. 
It has been in the courts of the 
states and the federal govern- 
ment probably more frequently 
than any other business relation 
embracing a broad economic prin- 
ciple. Last year the subject was 
agitated in Congress to so great 
an extent that the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce devoted many days to 
it by public hearings attended by 
merchants and manufacturers 
from every branch of industry, 
from every section of the country. 
I refer, of course, to the Capper- 
Kelly bill, so called—introduced 
for the purpose of amending exist- 
ing laws penalizing traders who 
may enter into contracts or agree- 
ments as to resale prices. It ap- 
pears now that the committee has 
drafted a modified bill which 
meets certain defects of the orig- 
inal bill and yet accomplishes the 
purpose intended, viz., to correct 
the existing law as interpreted by 
the U. S. Supreme Court in the 
case of Dr. Miles Medical Co. vs. 
J.D. Park & Sons. 


By 


Legal Obstacles 


ITH all this extensive pub- 

licity—this veritable flood of 
Words on the same subject—there 
yet appears to be an astonishing 
lack of knowledge among business 
men of all kinds of the first prin- 
ciples of resale price control, of 
the legal obstacles, the restraints 
upon manufacturers and traders 
Im respect to resale prices. 


——., 


Reprinted from Commerce & Finance for 
April 20, 1927 
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As the result of most recent 
developments of price mainte- 
nance in the courts, for all prac- 
tical purposes resale price main- 
tenance, as a matter of law, is not 
possible, since cooperation to ac- 
complish it between manufactur- 
ers and distributors—the only 
way it can be effected—is pro- 
hibited. The cases in courts mak- 
ing this clear are numerous. They 
date back to 1911, when the 
United States Supreme Court 
passed upon the contracts used by 
Dr. Miles Medical Company in its 
trade. The language of that fa- 
mous decision stands today and it 
has not been altered or modified 
in the slightest degree by any sub- 
sequent opinions. 


The Miles Case 


HE gist of the decision is a 

declaration of established 
common law to the effect that an 
individual may do with his own 
property whatever he wants, and 
that restraints upon the alienation 
of movables, restrictions upon the 
easy passing of title or ownership 
of commodities in any form, are 
repugnant to the public interest. 
Conditions of alienation or sale 
which attempt to fix the price of 
movables come within the class 
of restraints condemned by the 
courts. While the Miles case ap- 
plied specifically to contracts, the 
court went further, saying: 


Nor can the manufacturer by rule and 
notice, in the absence of contract or statu- 
tory right, even though the restriction be 
known to purchasers, fix prices for future 
sales. 


And again, in the same deci- 
sion, the United States Supreme 
Court said: 
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Maintenance 


Resale Price Control and the Effect of 
the Modified Capper-Kelly Bill as Seen 


By a Prominent Sales Executive 


H. WATERBURY 


Sales Manager, Lehn & Fink Products Company, 
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And where commodities have 
passed into the channels of 
trade and are owned by deal- 
ers, the validity of agreements 
to prevent competition and to 
maintain prices is not to be de- © 
termined by the circumstances, 
whether they were produced by 
several manufacturers or by 
one, or whether they were pre- 
viously owned by one or by 
many. The complainant hav- 
ing sold its product at prices 
satisfactory to itself, the public is entitled 
to whatever advantage may be derived 
from competition in the subsequent traffic. 


Subsequent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court have in no way 
modified this policy. They have 
gone further, however, in inter- 
preting what state of facts might 
constitute an agreement or oral or 
implied contract contrary to the 
law. In more recent cases, not- 
ably the Beechnut case, the court 
held that a system of cooperation 
between the packing company and 
its distributors for the purpose of 
keeping track of price cutters was 
an unfair method of competition 
and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is empowered to stop all such 
cooperative methods. In the case 
of Hills Brothers, the court went 
even further, holding that action 
by a manufacturer on the un- 
solicited advice or information 
furnished by customers with re- 
spect to price cutters who may be 
competitors of the person giving 
information, constituted unlawful 
cooperation. 


Lawful Price Maintenance 


HE only lawful manner in 

which the price of an article 
may be maintained is by selling 
direct to the consumer through 
agents. By this method the dis- 
tributor becomes the arm of the 
manufacturer, subject to all the 
same control by the manufacturer 
as any salesman or other em- 
ployee. It is easy to see that in 
dealing with nationally advertised 
articles of small size, what might 
be called convenience merchan- 
dise, this method is not very prac- 
tical because of the multiplicity 
of items and the number of manu- 
facturers, and the buying habits 
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of the consumer, which are such 
that they will not seek out par- 
ticular locations or agents for this 
kind of article. 

For many years the drug trade, 
probably because it was a pioneer 
in the distribution of nationally 
advertised articles, has been con- 
tending with the difficulties of 
price demoralization of standard 
articles—articles not subject to 
seasonal or occasional price varia- 
tions because uninfluenced by per- 
ishability from such causes as 
style change, increasing supply 
or suddenly slackened demand. 
Many schemes and devices have 
been used as mechanical means 
for getting these articles to the 
consumer everywhere at the same 
price for the same article. So far, 
every method has failed or has 
been condemned by the courts as 
unlawful. 


The Right to Protection 


HE only weapon left to the 

manufacturer desirous of pre- 
venting his good will and the rep- 
utation of his goods being ex- 
ploited by unscrupulous dealers is 
the bare right any seller has to 
refuse to sell his merchandise to 
anyone to whom he does not care 
to do so. The only way in which 
a manufacturer can exercise this 
right to cope with the price- 
cutting evil is to refuse to sell his 
merchandise to price cutters. 

In the exercise of this right, 
however, he is severely hampered, 
if not almost crippled by the limi- 
tations that have been drawn 
around him by the courts, as to 
the means that he can employ to 
secure the information as to who 
are price cutters. If his customer 
or his distributor or anyone else 
supplies this information and he 
acts upon it, he is guilty of un- 
lawful conspiracy in restraint of 
trade. If he has secured the in- 
formation himself and is about to 
take the step of cutting off this 
price cutter and at that moment 
someone should write him or ad- 
vise him of the price cutter’s ac- 
tivities, he is at once practically 
prevented from putting his inten- 
tions into execution, since the 
government agents would be 


likely to hold that his action had 
been based upon information un- 
lawfully supplied. 
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In all cases where the right of 
refusal to sell is exercised, the 
burden is upon the individual 
manufacturer, who in any case 
involving infraction of the law 
must bear the burden of defense 
and the expense of litigation. He 
is the party accused of commit- 
ting an unlawful act, not the cus- 
tomers who may be benefited by 
the manufacturer’s policy. 

In practice, the exercise of the 
right of refusal to sell frequently 
results in worse price demoraliza- 
tion than existed before, or it 
produces a condition of commer- 
cial bribery, if you will, in the 
way of excessive commissions or 
concessions to preferred dealers to 
prevent prices being cut. In other 
words, one bad trade condition is 
substituted by another and more 
pernicious evil. These conces- 
sions may be in the form of hid- 
den demonstrators, so called, or 
special sales persons operating in 
the retail store paid by the manu- 
facturer, unknown to the public 
or patrons of the store; or they 
may be in the form of “free” 
goods, so called, or extra quan- 
tities of merchandise shipped with 
orders but not billed. 


The Wily Price Cutter 


HE mere right of refusal to 

sell price cutters is only par- 
tially effective when it is exercised 
by the manufacturer. This is be- 
cause the manufacturer is de- 
prived of the right to use any 
means or device by which he can 
follow up the price cutter’s 
sources of supply once he has 
been cut off the customer’s roll. 
Always there appears to be some- 
one ready and willing to supply 
the price cutter with whatever he 
requires. 

Out of our own experience, nu- 
merous examples could be given. 
One retailer who was cut off the 
list by Lehn & Fink received his 
supplies the next week from a 
fellow retailer in exchange for 
goods of another manufacturer, 
who had cut off the second re- 
tailer for aggressive price cutting. 
Among wholesalers the situation 
today is such that, in the demand 
for volume, each trader is looking 
for any new accounts. It is rare 


that a wholesaler can afford to 


withhold supplies of one manufac- 
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turer’s goods when all other ar- 
ticles are supplied to a given re- 
tailer, for by so doing the retailer 
is alienated and either establishes 
direct relations with the manufac- 
turer or transfers his account to 
another wholesaler. Thus it js 
that where a large part of the re- 
tail trade continues to buy from 
the wholesaler, the manufacturer 
must have him as an outlet, but 
the manufacturer is powerless to 
control the wholesaler’s customers 
or select the trade to which the 
wholesaler will sell without run- 
ning counter to the law. 


Evidences of Bad Faith 


MONG wholesalers, some co- 
operation was given to Lehn 
& Fink, but in all too many in- 
stances were there evidences of 
bad faith. In some cases secret 
rebates were given to preferred 
customers, to the detriment of the 
small buyers not so favored. One 
outstanding case was the threat 
of a wholesaler to ruin the busi- 
ness of Lehn & Fink in his par- 
ticular market by giving the maxi- 
mum discount allowed to him to 
all retailers. This move was 
really against fellow wholesalers, 
for Lehn & Fink promptly dis- 
continued relations with that 
wholesaler and has continued to 
refuse direct shipments to him. 

What happened? The whole- 
saler was promptly supplied with 
all the goods he required to meet 
the demands of the retail drug- 
gists that he make good on his 
promise to supply Lehn & Fink 
products in small quantities at the 
maximum discount we allow to 
anybody in any quantity. 

Just what the wholesalers sup- 
plying this demoralizer with mer- 
chandise can hope to gain in the 
way of further stabilization ol 
prices is hard to conceive. Just 
what the demoralizer hopes to 
gain by his tactics is quite beyond 
comprehension, for he must either 
quit selling the goods or raise his 
prices. In either case the retailer 
will necessarily turn elsewhere tor 
his requirements. As a merchant, 
the wholesaler here referred to, 
of course, violates all the rules of 
sound cornmercial practice which 
says that to earn and maintain 4 
profit, nothing should be sold at 
less than cost. 
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Selecting Salesmen By Mental and 
Physical ‘Tests 


ANY years ago, 
when I was em- 
ployed as a terri- 


torial superintendent by 
one of the packers, I em- 
ployed a young man who 
came to me from a town 
in eastern Massachu- 
setts. He was a fine 
looking boy about twen- 
ty-three years old. In speech he 
used a somewhat broad a. Among 
other things which were notable 
about him was that he wore, at 
times, what we used to call an 
English walking coat. This type 
of coat was of the long-tailed 
variety, made of a rough, col- 
ored mixture. In cut it was 
similar to the black cutaway coat 
often worn in the afternoon on 
formal occasions. About 1900 
these coats, made generally in 
colors, were somewhat common 
in larger cities. 


By 


That Massachusetts “A” 


SENT this man to Hartford, 

Connecticut, where he went 
to work under one of our most 
successful salesmen, a young 
Irishman. About a month after he 
had gone to Hartford I asked my 
salesman how the young man was 
getting along. My salesman an- 
swered about as follows: “Mr. 
Hoyt, he is getting along fairly 
well. Of course, the grocers on 
whom he calls do not like that 
broad a that he uses; they are 
inclined to think he is a bit of a 
dude. One thing I had to tell 
him, Mr. Hoyt. I had to tell him 
that he must not wear that long- 
tailed coat of his, because if he 
did we would lose all of our busi- 
ness.” Now here was a case of 
aman who would have been suc- 
cessful in certain parts of the 
country, provided he was selling 
a certain class of trade, but he 
Was doomed to failure attempting 
to sell the Connecticut grocer. He 
now represents a fashionable mer- 
chant tailor in New York and is 
quite successful. 
SAL 
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The Ninth of a Series of Articles 


A sales manager can profitably 
look into the matter of selecting 
employees by mental and physical 
tests. A book by Kemble, entitled 
“Choosing Employees By Test,” 
would prove of great value to the 
student in the use of tests or rat- 
ings for the selection of men. This 
book is published by the Engi- 
neering Magazine Company in 
New York. Mr. Kemble goes 
elaborately into this matter of 
testing for all sorts of positions. 
He includes such work as that of 
the salesman. Summing up at the 
end of the book he introduces 
an article called “The Diamond 
Mine.” The gist of this is ex- 
pressed as follows: “No one man 
can think of everything.” 

Mr. Kemble explains that many 
problems, a solution for which 
had been offered by one man, 
would prove enormously expen- 
sive if the problem had not later 
been put up to the combined 
judgment of a number of men 
and a_ better solution found. 
Within certain limitations it is 
well to have the candidate ex- 
amined by a number of people, 
but I again say that it is an error 
to depend too much on the judg- 
ments of men whose work and 
types of mind do not fit them to 
select salesmen. 


The Phoenix Plan 


T Pittsburgh Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology is testing 

men in large numbers for such 
work as insurance salesmanship. 
It is my understanding that some 
of the forms which they use could 
be secured by writing. Some of 
the life insurance companies who 
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Details of Some of the Plans Used By 
Successful Executives in Weeding Out 
Salesmen Who Are Doomed to Fail 


CHARLES W. HOYT 


0 


have sent men to this 
school use some of the 
forms which the school 
advocates for the selec- 
tion of insurance sales- 
men. 

One of the most inter- 
esting systems of ratings 
to be used for automati- 
cally sifting out the ob- 
viously unfitted is one which’ has 
been used for a long time by the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. This system is described in 
Lyon’s book “Salesmen in Mar- 
keting Strategy.” It has also been 
written up in a number of maga- 
zines. The interesting and start- 
ling thing is the statement which 
the company makes, that in 1912 
it had 1,700 salesmen who were 
producing only $20,000,000 of new 
business per year. 


The Army-Style Test 


Y using more careful methods 

for selection, particularly by 
using this method for measuring 
applicants, the force was reduced 
to 350 salesmen and in 1922 these 
salesmen produced $44,000,000 in 
new sales. The extra business 
was not by any means entirely 
because of the methods of selec- 
tion. Many other things, such as 
improved methods of developing 
the salesmen, had to do with it. 
I recommend a consideration of 
the work which this company has 
done in measuring applicants. 

A form of testing which has 
been used by some comes from 
psychologists. They have offered 
several practical methods to de- 
termine the mental fitness of men 
so far as alertness and quick con- 
ception are concerned. A number 
of the tests which are used by 
psychologists are mentioned in 
the book “Choosing Employees 
by Test.” These tests are similar 
to some that were used during the 
war. 


Mr. Bevan Lawson, now with 
the’ Dictaphone Corporation of 
pe 2 
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New York, who has given a great 
deal of attention to the selection 
of employees, states that these 
tests which consist largely in 
completing sentences of missing 
words, making calculations that 
are only perplexingly simple and 
unraveling problems that are only 
confusingly easy, accomplish ex- 
actly what they are intended to 
accomplish. He states that such 
tests do indeed separate the sheep 
from the goats because they indi- 
cate the men who are mentally 
alert and point out those who are 
dull-witted, but beyond such rudi- 
mentary fact they do not yield to 
you any more practical informa- 
tion regarding the capacities 
needed in sales representation. 


Analytic and Synthetic Men 


E should not idly pass up 

the value of tests for mental 
alertness. Beyond question they 
have value for certain businesses, 
particularly firms which hire a 
large number of men and which, 
necessarily, have therefore to con- 
sider many applicants. It is well 
known that during the world 
war these mental tests were used 
a great deal. The sales manager 
will find examples of them in a 
number of the books to which I 
have referred. 


Mr. Lawson has written and 
spoken a great deal upon the im- 
pulses which prompt men in their 
sales efforts. He has told how he 
decides whether a man is analytic 
or synthetic. It is not possible 
here for me to give many of his 
ideas on this selection, but it 
would be of interest to read what 
he has to say as to these two 
types of men. 


“The question whether a man is an- 
alytic or synthetic is the most important 
of all considerations and it is so in all 
departments of business. Regarding the 
operation of a sales force I say, without 
hesitation, that lack of coordination in the 
field and inequality of results may be 
traced usually, if not invariably, to the 
fact that little or no consideration is given 
to the question as to whether the sales- 
men themselves are analytic or synthetic. 

“To reason by bringing together, men- 
tally, a mass of information is the syn- 
thetic practice. To take apart or consider 
in detail and then compare the actual ele- 
ments of such details is the analytic 
precess. Analysis works slowly. Synthesis 
is dynamic and conclusive. The synthetic 
salesman makes authoritative statements 
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and puts the facts together quickly; his 
impulse is to bring together, his judgment 
is the result of many previous judgments 
and his experience is conclusive, rarely 
speculative. The synthetic salesman al- 
ways leans toward getting a quick de- 
cision and works away from detail. He 
uses detail only as a necessary sales argu- 
ment and therefore makes authoritative 
statements furnished by his own sales man- 
ager, the result of deliberate investigation 
and conclusive decisions. 


“On the other hand, the analytic sales- 
man by his very nature is always com- 
paring one value with another and quite 
often is unready to use methods and sales 
arguments that do not appeal to him. He 
sees no value in a sales manual and every- 
thing stereotyped is contrary to his ruling 
impulse to present more facts and to offer 
more argument. To accept implicitly, with- 
out question or quibble, is not his way of 
thinking. 

“Emergency messages and daily instruc- 
tions are often weighed by the analytical 
salesman and are found wanting—he ac- 
cepts in them only those features which 
appeal to his reason and to his deliberate 
judgment, for reason that practically he 
is for or against every mental process.” 


Character Analysis 


NOTHER place Mr. Lawson 
is describing other attributes 
which are needed in a salesman. 
He states that a salesman should 
have observation, language, form, 
imagination, synthesis, confidence, 
belief, enthusiasm and radiance. 
These he says are fundamental 
and there are other desirable 
elements such as aggression, 
perseverance, stability, friendship 
and almost scores of other at- 
tributes which are to be con- 
sidered in support of what makes 
up character and personality. 


Dr. Holmes W. Merton has 
written and spoken a great deal 
about character analysis. He has 
conducted classes in New York 
City which have been attended by 
many sales managers. It is his 
contention that a man’s mentality 
is indicated by the size of specific 
regions of his face. He states 
that the influence of his brain 
over his face brings about the 
contour of his face and that the 
differences in the contours of our 
faces are due to a difference of 
constant mental influence of the 
different parts of it. Otherwise 
he says we would look much 
alike. 

In studying the work by Dr. 
Holmes W. Merton, who is de- 
scribed as a specialist in mental 
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analysis and a vocational counselor 
in the Pace Institute of New 
York, I find that the use of the 
things which he advocates divides 
itself into two parts. One must 
first know what is necessary in 
the way of mental attributes for 
the position to be filled. Dr. Mer- 
ton speaks of these as the mental 
faculty requirements for the par- 
ticular vocation and he states that 
it is often difficult to discover 
these. He illustrates what he has 
found out by describing the things 
which are needed to make a suc- 
cessful architect—to make a me- 
chanical engineer—a hardware 
salesman, etc. These findings of 
Dr. Merton are along the same 
lines as I have previously de- 
scribed, namely, that it is almost 
necessary to know in advance 
what qualifications are needed to 
fill a position, before one can pre- 
sume to choose persons for the 
position. 

The other part of his work is 
then to discover whether the can- 
didate has these mental attributes 
or faculties. I admit that it is a 
deep subject and believe, as I 
have already stated, that a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing. 
Nevertheless we must agree that 
from the beginning of time men 
have judged men by generalities 
of expression, by such things as 
large heads and small heads, com- 
plexion, stature, walk, voice, etc. 
Such men as Dr. Merton have 
gone into more detailed analysis 
of such things. 


The Use of Phrenology 


R. FRANK FEHLMAN of 

New York has advocated 
the use of various systems of se- 
lecting salesmen. Mr. Fehlman 
states that one of the methods 
open to the sales manager is the 
use of phrenology. He agrees 
that this system has not been ac- 
cepted by scientists, but states 
that there are many things which 
can be learned from this method 
of judging people by their appeart- 
ance even though it has not be- 
come a practice. He also recog- 
nizes as the second method the 
study of the physical appearance 
of a man and particularly of his 


face. A third method is the one 
(Continued on page 842) 
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When the Hartmann com- 
pany came into possession 
ef this trunk it had al- 
ready traveled over 335,- 
000 miles, and that mile- 
age has since been ex- 
tended to almost half a 
million miles as it tours 
from city to city, where it 
is proudly exhibited in 
dealers’ show windows. It 
is one of the most inter- 
esting features of the 
Hartmann advertising 
program. 


A Merchandising Service That Makes 
Dealers Want to Advertise 


NE day several 
years ago a man 
walked into the 


store of the Hartmann 
Trunk Company’s dealer 
in Detroit and _ intro- 
duced himself as the 
sales manager for a 
famous automobile in 

Australia and the South 

Sea Islands. “I have a trunk I’d 


like to sell you,” he announced. 


The dealer explained politely 
that he had all the trunks he could 
carry. Besides, he said, he 
handled the Hartmann line exclu- 
sively, 

“This is a Hartmann trunk, 
too,” continued his visitor. “I’ve 
had it for ten years, and so far it 
has traveled over 300,000 miles. 
'm willing to challenge anyone 
else to produce a trunk that can 
beat that record. The only reason 
I'm offering it to you is because 
I need something larger and I 
thought you might be interested 
in having the old one.” 


Fortunately, that particular 
dealer had sufficient imagination 
'o grasp the advertising possi- 
bilities of such a widely traveled 
trunk. He immediately invited 
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How the Hartmann Trunk Company 

Wins the Cooperation of Dealers in 

Linking a National Campaign With 
Local Newspaper Advertising 


the automobile man to take his 
choice of any new trunk in the 
store in exchange for his old one. 


That is the way the Hartmann 
Trunk Company came into pos- 
session of a trunk which, at the 
time, had traveled 335,000 miles 
and has since extended that rec- 
ord to nearly half a million miles. 

To prove the accuracy of his 
claims this sales manager had 
kept a record of every trip the 
trunk had taken, including eight- 
een trips between Detroit and 
Sydney, Australia, and many 
others. Since obtaining it from 
the Detroit dealer three years 
ago, the Hartmann company has 
displayed it in the show windows 
of dealers in all parts of the coun- 
try, has published pictures and 
descriptions of it in advertising 
copy and has featured it in many 
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other ways. It is a his- 
toric appearing old 
trunk, being covered 
with stickers from every 
corner of the southern 
hemisphere, and in spite 
of its travels is unusually 
well preserved. 

Everywhere it goes 
the trunk attracts wide 
interest. Dealers are instructed to 
play it up strongly while it is on 
display in their stores. Although 
this mileage record has never been 
disputed, the point is drawn in ad- 
vertising copy that such a feat is 
nothing remarkable for a Hart- 
mann trunk—-the unusual thing is 
that such an accurate record was 
kept of the distances it had trav- 
eled. This incident is cited to 
show from what unexpected 
sources valuable advertising fea- 
tures may be obtained. It is all a 
matter of judging which ideas can 
be made to produce the best re- 
sults, and then to promote them 
in the right way. 

If it were possible to leave other 
details of an advertising program 
so much to the toss of chance, the 
trunk business would be ideal, 
comments H. J. Dewey, advertis- 
ing manager of the Hartmann 
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Your Constant Companion! 


Being lefe at Picr 13 wouldn't be nearly ar 
tragic as you being aboard ship without a 
rtmann Wardrobe in your stateroom 
+. sits size gains its admittance... 
because it meets all transportation regu- 
lations. . 
Whether continent or country bound . .. 
there is a definite type of Hartmann 
Wardrobe beg ed met Oe see of 
journey. ese new 192 art 
ager sat skilfully made am every de- 
5 x size with the latest fcatures 
that identify Hartmann Wardrobe Trunks 
as the world's most satisfactory and most 
ient travel i 
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company, but that, of 
course, is out of the ques- 
tion. The underlying 
theme of Hartmann trunk 
advertising emphasizes 
the idea of travel instead 
of just the trunks themselves. 
They are advertised, in other 
words, for what they will do, not 
merely for what they are. To do 
this successfully requires sys- 
tematic, persistent advertising 
in magazines and newspapers, 
coupled with window and interior 
displays in dealers’ stores and 
local direct mail campaigns. 

Magazine advertising, appear- 
ing in fourteen publications of 
national circulation, makes up the 
bulk of the company’s own ap- 
propriation. But the preparation 
and placing of national advertis- 
ing is the least of the company’s 
advertising problems. It is the 
use of newspaper space, direct 
mail circulars and dealer display 
materials which demands the 
closest attention, as these matters 
depend upon dealers’ wisdom in 
cooperating. 

At the beginning of each year 
the national campaign for the 
following twelve months has 
been laid out in advance and is 
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Two of the twenty-four ad- 
vertisements contained in the 
latest Hartmann merchandis- 
ing service. Although the 
company makes none of the 
articles shown below, it never- 
theless helps merchants ad- 
vertise and sell them. 


~ Y YER 
FITTED CASE 
that offers conveniences 
all women appreciate! 
Aside from the ch and st bs 
of the cowhide leather case itself. . . 
the beautiful and practical fittings repre- 
sent immeasurable service and joy of 


possession. - The case. complete with 
fittings, remarkably low priced at 
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incorporated in the portfolios of 
the company’s fourteen salesmen. 
For 1927 their portfolios contain 
proofs of the full-page advertise- 
ments which will appear during 
the year in the one magazine 
which will serve as the backbone 
of the campaign. 

The salesmen, reaching that 
portion of their sales talks which 
bears most forcefully on the ad- 
vertising policies of the company, 
outline the national campaign for 
dealers and then explain to them 
why the effect of national adver- 
tising is reduced materially unless 
dealers identify their stores as 
local points where the goods ad- 
vertised may be purchased at re- 
tail. Valuable as national adver- 
tising is when linked with local 
cooperation, dealers are shown 
how its whole effect can be lost 
in a community if the dealer fails 
to take advantage of it. 


How well they have told their 
story is indicated by figures prov- 
ing that Hartmann trunk dealers 
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last year spent nearly a quarter 
of a million dollars for space in 
which to advertise Hartmann 
trunks. Mr. Dewey subscribes 
to clipping bureaus which furnish 
him with all advertisements bear- 
ing the Hartmann name. Since 
the company does not share any 
of the expense for local dealer ad- 
vertising, this is the only means 
of determining how much they 
are doing, but the figure given is 
more likely to underestimate the 
total volume than overestimate it, 


Making It Easy to Advertise 


Of course, the salesmen cannot 
be held responsible for all this 
dealer advertising. The advertis- 
ing department at the offices in 
Racine, Wisconsin, is equipped 
with multigraphing and address- 
ing machines which are con- 
stantly circularizing the dealers 
on matters relating to advertising. 
In addition to these circular let- 
ters, and the personal calls of 
salesmen, another plan for stimu- 
lating them to use newspaper 
space has brought the best results 
of all. 


This latter plan takes the form 
of the Hartmann merchandising 
service. It is a 24-page booklet 
embodying suggestions for twen- 
ty-four different newspaper ad- 
vertisements. On each page is 
copy for one advertisement, the 
company offering to furnish 
either a mat of the entire page or 
an electro of the illustration 
shown on the page. In the smaller 
towns, where the publishing of- 
fices are not equipped to handle 
mats, cuts are used and _ the 
dealers have the copy set up in 
type, using, for the most part, the 
exact phrasing: and make-up as 
was furnished in the original. 


One of the most unusual fea- 
tures of this advertising booklet, 
and one that has done more than 
anything else to convince dealers 
that the company is trying to 
render them an unselfish service, 
is the fact that only twelve of the 
advertisements feature Hartmann 
trunks, the remaining twelve pro- 
viding copy suggestions and illus- 
trations for items entirely outside 
the Hartmann line. 


(Continued on page 858) 
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A Service Plan That Takes Price 


Out of the Picture 


PPLYING the same 
A princi as that on 
which manufac- 
turers who sell through 
mercantile channels pro- 
vide “dealer helps” to 
stimulate the sale of 
their products, The Todd 
Company has developed 
a service for banks that 
not only has been instrumental in 
bringing in new business for its 
banker customers — thereby pro- 
moting the use of larger quan- 
tities of its bankers’ supplies—but 
has, for that reason, proved an 
effective aid to the salesmen in 
obtaining new accounts. 


About two years ago, The Todd 
Company established a _ service 
bureau for the purpose of extend- 
ing aid to its bank customers in 
solving their many problems. 
Bank advertising men of high 
caliber were placed in charge of 
the bureau, and with the experi- 
ence which they have since 
gained, they have become pro- 
ficient in the work of preparing 
almost everything imaginable in 
the way of promotional material 
for the thousands of banks 
throughout the country that call 
on them for assistance. 


Some Typical Problems 


HERE are certain problems 

more or less common to all 
banks, and the Todd service bu- 
reau has, in the course of time, 
prepared an effective solution of 
each of these. 


One example is the unprofitable 
checking account, and in its ef- 
torts to aid its customers in mak- 
ing their unprofitable checking 
accounts profitable ones, the bu- 
reau has developed a complete 
campaign in three parts, in which 
are included copy for newspaper 
advertising, direct-mail letters, 
lolders, sales talks, window dis- 
plays, and outdoor advertising. 
This campaign, when properly 
employed by all the banks in a 
Community, is practically certain 
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How the Todd Company Helps Its that will be 
Banker Customers Build Business to 
Create a Bigger Demand for 


Products 


By D. G. BAIRD 


to make it unnecessary for the 
bank to introduce a service fee for 
handling small checking accounts. 


General banking is another 
very popular subject, of course, 
and to meet the requirements in 
this field, a typical campaign con- 
sists of copy for twelve advertise- 
ments and five direct-mail letters. 


There are frequent calls for 
special campaigns to meet the 
requirements of local conditions 
or individual departments, includ- 
ing ads, letters, folders, and any 
other material that may be con- 
sidered helpful in each case. 


Service Is Specialized 


MONG these are campaigns 
on savings departments, 
trust departments, life insur- 
ance, banking by mail, fire and 
tornado insurance, Christmas 
clubs, diversified farming, and 
form letters for every purpose, 
such as new accounts, closed ac- 
counts, new teachers, and new 
residents. Many of these have 
been partially standardized, but 
great care is taken to fit each 
campaign to the needs of the in- 
dividual bank and its community. 


Then, too, there are special oc- 
casions that arise in practically all 
banks, such as anniversary ob- 
servances, opening of new build- 
ings, opening of new depart- 
ments, and establishment of new 
branches, and campaigns are de- 
signed to make the most of each 
occasion. Such a campaign will 
include newspaper copy, form let- 
ters, and suggestions for lobby 
and window displays, lobby enter- 
tainment, what to give as sou- 
venirs, and, in fact, everything 
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needed. 
The Todd advertising 
service bureau under- 
takes to lend its aid in 
meeting every occasion 
or problem, however, and 
there are many special 
tasks that cannot be 
standardized at all. A 
common request, for ex- 
ample, is for a prepared speech on 
any phase of banking, particularly 
in its relation to the public, to be 
delivered by a banker before a 
club or society. Then there are 
problems that are peculiar to cer- 
tain sections, such as that of di- 
versified farming in the cotton 
belt, the wheat belt, or the corn 
belt, or that of shaken confidence 
in banks caused by failures such 
as occurred in Georgia, Florida, 
and the Dakotas some months 
ago. Whatever the problem, the 
advertising service bureau under- 
takes to lend expert counsel and 
to prepare whatever material may 
be required to meet it. 


How Help Is Given 


VEN in cases where a semi- 

standardized campaign is ap- 
plicable, the bureau secures com- 
plete detailed information con- 
cerning all the factors that may 
in any way have a bearing on the 
situation and adapts the material 
accordingly. 

When a bank applies for the 
service, it is asked to fill out a 
questionnaire which gives the bu- 
reau a complete picture of the 
condition. There are four di- 
visions of the questionnaire, with 
just about every question anyone 
could possibly think of asking 
under each heading. The four 
divisions are: city or village in- 
formation, rural information, bank 
advertising information, and bank 
information. 


On receipt of such a question- 
naire, properly filled out, the spe- 
cialist in charge prepares a pro- 
posal in which he outlines what 
he considers the proper campaign 
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to meet the situation, and, if there 
is time, submits this for approval. 
When the proposal has been ap- 
proved, he prepares the material 
completely and sends it along. 
There is nothing left for the bank 
to do but turn the material over 
to the newspaper or to the printer, 
with orders to go ahead. 


The company does not furnish 
manufactured material, however. 
All it furnishes is the typed copy 
and the penciled sketch or layout. 

The purpose of giving such a 
service is, of course, to build good 
will and to increase sales. As 
Walter L. Todd, vice president 
and general manager, pointed out: 
“We are engaged in manufactur- 
ing and selling bankers’ supplies, 
and anything that increases the 
consumption of these supplies in- 
creases our business. If our bank 
customers increase their checking 
accounts, they use more of our 
checks and check book covers, 
ledger cards, and pass books. If 
they increase their business in 
other departments, they use more 
of our goods. From a_ purely 
selfish standpoint, therefore, it is 
very much to our interests to help 
them increase their business, for 
in so doing we increase our own 
business. 


Builds New Accounts 


«AT the same time, good will is 
a valuable asset, and this 
service has brought us an incal- 
culable amount of good will. It is 
a splendid service, given entirely 
free, and our customers appre- 
ciate it. As a matter of fact, it 
is a service that compares more 
than favorably with some com- 
mercial services for which many 
banks pay considerable money. 


“Then too, we have found that 
the service is a very helpful aid 
to our salesmen in securing new 
accounts. It is given free only to 
our customers, of course, and the 
offer of the service is oftentimes 
the deciding factor in securing an 
account. 

“There was one bank out in the 
middle west, for example, that 
had a very difficult advertising 
problem. It was in competition 
with an older bank that had and 
held most of the business of the 
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community and it had never been 
able to make much headway. Our 
salesman there had never been 
able to sell this bank until finally 
he succeeded in persuading the 
banker to write us for assistance 


The Man 
On the Cover 


N 1882 when James Howell 

Cummings took up the 
duties of an office boy in the 
home office of John B. Stetson 
& Company, Stetson hats were 
already widely known and 
the concern was the largest 
of its kind in the world, but 
nevertheless this former office 
boy has been responsible for 
a huge increase in sales and 
distribution of Stetson hats. 
Under Mr. Cummings’ leader- 
ship, and with broadened 
sales policies, more aggressive 
advertising and greater atten- 
tion to style, Stetson hats 
were put into thousands of 
stores, owners of which once 
looked upon Stetsons as being 
far out of their class. 


Mr. Cummings rose from 
office boy to secretary of the 
company by 1891 when the 
company was incorporated as 
the John B. Stetson Company 
with a capital of $2,700,000. 
Later the company was capi- 
talized at $8,000,000 and Mr. 
Cummings was made treas- 
urer and second vice presi- 
dent; following the death of 
John B. Stetson in 1906 Mr. 
Cummings was elected presi- 
dent of the corporation and 
in that capacity continues to 
direct his affairs. 

His chief recreation is travel 
and horseback riding. He has 
traveled extensively in the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, 
and most of the European 
countries. He has wide inter- 
ests outside the company and 
is president of three other or- 
ganizations in addition to the 
Stetson company, a director 
of six of the best known com- 
mercial enterprises in Phila- 
delphia, and a member of 
The Union League, Poor Rich- 
ard and Philadelphia Country 
Clubs in Philadelphia, and 
the Lotus Club of New York. 


= 


in solving his advertising prob- 
lem. We gave him the desired 
help and a month later, of his 
own accord, he mailed us a small 
order. The next time our sales- 
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man called on him, he secured a 
large order and we have been sell- 
ing that bank ever since. 


“There was another banker in 
a mining district who thought he 
knew quite a bit about advertis- 
ing and who had been trying to 
interest the miners in his savings 
department. The Todd salesman 
there wrote us, outlining the situa- 
tion and asking us to explain our 
service to the banker and to offer 
him some suggestions. We pre- 
pared a campaign for him under 
the general heading of, ‘Pay Your- 
self First Every Month’—which 
the miners were advised to do by 
depositing a part of their pay—he 
was pleased, and he has since 
bought a large quantity of sup- 
plies from our company. 

“In the South the banks are 
promoting diversified farming to 
break the rule of ‘King Cotton’ 
We have prepared a number of 
campaigns on this subject and 
they have enabled the salesmen 
in the Cotton Belt to secure a 
number of new accounts. 


A Selling Argument 


‘<7 T is a common thing for us to 

receive reports from sales- 
men to the effect that they used 
the results of one campaign pro- 
moted by one of our customers to 
sell a number of other banks in 
the territory. 


“We encourage salesmen to use 
the service as a selling argument 
and investigation has established 
the fact that the most successful 
salesmen use the service, while 
the least successful ones do not 
use it. 


“Some time ago, we made an 
analysis to determine which sales- 
men were using the service and 
which were not, and what the re- 
sults were. We listed all sales- 
men in the order of their sales 
volume, then arbitrarily drew a 
line across the page, dividing the 
names into two equal groups. 
Those above the line used the 
service 46.2 per cent more than 


those below the line, and their 


sales were 128.8 per cent greater.” 

During the first half of 1926, 
Mr. Todd said, the bureau issued 
over 3,200 distinct services to 
banks. 
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Wuar do you mean when you say: “He 
has a commanding personality’—“She has a 
charming personality”? Read Dr. Watson’s 
article in the March issue of the J. Walter 
Thompson News Bulletin entitled “The Be- 
haviorist Looks at Personality.” Free copies 
of this issue on request. 


Personality and the 
(hoice of ‘Personnel 


discussed by JOHN B. WATSON in three 
articles of real worth to senior executives 


E are all dominated by our past and 
our judgments of other people are 
always clouded by difficulties in our own 
personality” —from “The  Behaviorist 
Looks at Personality,” in the J. Walter 
Thompson News Bulletin for March, 1927. 


The influence of environment in develop- 
ing men—the nature of the stimuli which 
rouse workers to new levels of accom- 
plishment—the difficulties to be overcome 
in estimating the abilities of men—these 
are among the important subjects touched 
on in the course of these articles by John 
B. Watson, Vice President of the J. 
Walter Thompson Company. 


N easily readable form, these articles 

give some of the most interesting sec- 
tions of the matter presented in Dr. 
Watson’s various scientific studies of be- 
havioristic psychology—studies based on 
the work of psychologists in this country 
and abroad, and in particular on the work 
done by Dr. Watson himself during the 
twelve years which he spent at Johns 
Hopkins University as Professor of Psy- 


chology and Director of the Psychological 
Laboratory. 

The second of these articles, “The 
Behaviorist Looks at Personality” appears 
in the March issue of the J. Walter 
Thompson News Bulletin. Complimentary 
copies of this issue may be had on request. 


Other articles in this issue are: 


“THe AIMS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE BUSINESS 
ScHOOL,” by Donald Kirk David, Assistant Dean 
of the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University. 


“SOME FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION.” 
A review of Paul M. Mazur’s “Organization as 
Applied to Modern Retailing” by Paul T. Cher- 
ington, Director of Research, The J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 


J. Walter Thompson Company, Dept.E.-B. 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


Please send me a complimentary copy 
of the J. Walter Thompson News Bulletin 
for March, 1927. 


Name.........--.----.- 


Address 
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Mrs. Ida Bailey Allen . 


Foremost authority 


on the modern home 


in the Sunday New York American 


Tue Sunday New York American rec- 
ognizes the sweeping change that has 
taken place in the American home. Food 
is now selected for its values and for its 
advertised superiorities. To replace do- 
mestic help who prefer other service, 
electricity and invention have stepped in 
and made the most of a tremendous op- 
portunity. Washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, oil- and gas-burners, electrical 
refrigerators are finding their way into 
homes as gas ranges once did. Today, 
homes are full of numberless labor-sav- 
ing devices. Home-Makers need to be 
addressed by an authority of a newer sort. 


That is why the Sunday New York 
American secured Mrs. Ida Bailey Allen 
to act as head of its mew department of 
Modern Home Making and Food. 


Mrs. Allen is the author of many scientific 
books, is an editor, lecturer and interna- 
tional authority on nutrition. She has de- 
voted her entire life to its study. But as food 
consultant and author of the literature of 
many national advertisers she also possesses 
national advertisers’ viewpoints. Mrs. Allen 
is especially well informed regarding mod- 
ern household equipment. 


This new Sunday New York American 
feature will interest every advertiser who 


sells the home. Ida Bailey Allen’s 
enormous following, accumulated while 
writing for the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
increased while Food Editor of Good 
Housekeeping, enlarged by her new 
National Radio Home-Makers’ Club of 
25,000 members, now read the Sunday 
New York American. 


Here is the very class of homes you desire 
to reach. Also the greatest number in the 
richest market. 


Where are the 1,120,022 who pay 10 
cents—over 50 per cent more than for 
other Sunday newspapers—for the 
Sunday New York American? 


In Metropolitan New York 772,898— 
40 per cent of the total circulation of 
all four standard Sunday newspapers. 
Largest Metropolitan circulation of any 
standard newspaper in America— morn- 
ing, evening or Sunday. 


In The Golden Suburbs 


In 50-mile suburban territory alone, the 
Sunday New York American circulates 
283,803 copies, more than all three other 
standard Sunday newspapers combined 
—more than all New York standard 
weekday morning newspapers combined 


—more than all New York standard 
evening newspapers combined. 


In Westchester, Suffolk and Nassau 
Counties*, it sells as many copies as the 
next two standard Sunday newspapers 
added together! Dominating quality 
localized! 


In all districts its concentrated circula- 
tion dominates. There is as much quality 
as in any million—more, proportionately, 
than in smaller circulations. 


Let us show you the figures 


And all this on Sundays. On the day when 
more newspapers unquestionably get 
into homes. On the day more members 
of families certainly are there. And on 
the day when most families read one 
newspaper morning, noon and night. 


No matter what New York newspapers you 
select, your list must obviously be weak in 
suburban coverage without the huge circula- 
tion of the Sunday New York American. 
Let us show you comparative suburban cir- 
culations of ALL New York newspapers. 


To reach your market—to sell your 
product—Sunday is the day, the home is 
the place, and the Sunday New York 
American is the newspaper. 


Sundau New York American 


“The Backbone of. New York Advertising r 


of 


*In Westchester, Suffolk and Nassau, 


SUNDAY 1,120,022 


the three richest suburban counties cars. 


in America, the Sunday New York 
American reaches more than 50 per 
cent of the native white families. 

_ In these counties there are 66,774 
income taxpayers, 115 golf courses, 


New York, 1834 Broadway 


Boston, 5 Winthrop Square 


or Sunday. 


Chicago, 35 East Wacker Drive 


156,278 owners of passenger 


In the Sunday New York American 
you reach actually many more of 
these people than in any other New 
York newspaper—morning, evening ( 


San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. 
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66 HE word serv- 
ice has been so 
much abused 

that its present meaning 

is somewhat vague; but 

I credit service with car- 

rying me as far as I have 

gone in the profession of 
selling. I do not mean 
the sort of service that 
the purchaser of an automobile 
can get from the reliable sales 
agency through its follow-up and 
service department. I mean 
strictly personal service that no 
one except the man who sells the 
car can render to the purchaser. 

By beginning to render service 

where the agency by its natural 

limitations must stop, I have been 
able to build up sales sufficiently 
to win these prizes.” 


“Nobody Wants to Be Sold” 


Thus Phil H. Orr, salesman for 
Franklin Motors, Inc., through its 
Hollywood branch, out in Cali- 
fornia, briefly explains his phe- 
nomenal sales climb. The prizes 
Mr. Orr refers to are two firsts 
offered by the Franklin factory to 
salesmen everywhere during 1926. 
Mr. Orr not only won the prize for 
selling the greatest number of 
new Franklin cars during 1926, 
but he likewise won first prize for 
taking in the largest number of 
“water-cooled” used cars in trade 
for new Franklins, meaning that 
he created more new “converts” 
to the Franklin cause than any 
other man in 1926. 


A novel thing about Mr. Orr is 
that he is not a salesman and 
frankly admits that he isn’t! 

“When I’m talking with a pros- 
pect I try to forget that I am sup- 
posed to be a salesman. I found 
a long time ago that a person does 
not generally like to be sold any- 
thing. He wants to feel that he 
bought because his good judgment 
told him to do so. No person 
wants to be made to feel he is 
being sold something. He wants 
to decide for himself that he 
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“When the Order Is Signed the 
Sale Begins” 


Why Phil H. Orr, Hollywood Sales- 
man for Franklin Motors, Won the 
Manufacturer’s Award for the High- 
est Number of Cars Sold During 1926 


By RUEL McDANIEL 


wants it. I simply try to talk to 
a man in such a manner that he 
feels he must have the car, and 
without leading him to believe 
that he is being sold,” declares 
Mr. Orr. 

The beginning of the World 
War found Mr. Orr a successful 
excavating engineer and _ con- 
tractor. He went into the service 
and the sudden frenzy of war de- 
stroyed his business. He came 
back to Los Angeles after the 


During his seven years 
with the company, 
Phil Orr has won at 
least one sales contest 
every year. 


trouble was over and 
was confronted for the 
first time in his life with 
the problem of getting 
a job. 

A friend of his who 
was a salesman _ for 
Ralph Hamlin and 
Franklin Motors, Inc., 
suggested that he go 


down to see Mr. Hamlin and try 

to obtain a position with the con- 

cern as salesman. Perhaps it was 
(Continued on page 853) 


Squibb’s War on the Fly-By-Night 
Wholesale Houses 


OR OUR own and 
legitimate whole- 
saler’s protection, 


E. R. Squibb & Sons 
will henceforth quote re- 
tailers’ prices on less 
than wholesale quantities 
of our nationally adver- 
tised products. 

Manufacturers and 
legitimate wholesale dis- 
tributors of nationally advertised 
proprietaries and drug products 
are finding the “fly-by-night job- 
ber” a menace to the economic 
structure of wholesaling and re- 
tailing. 

To begin with, we have put our 
house in order by eliminating 
from our list of wholesale dis- 
tributors all such firms as we be- 
lieve are not essentially whole- 
salers in the fullest sense from the 
standpoint of the service they 
render the drug trade. 


The Peddler Jobber 


I wish to emphasize that we 
classify as wholesalers both the 
self-styled service jobber and co- 
operative wholesalers when they 
perform the functions of a whole- 
saler and purchase and distribute 
our products as such. 


We extend to all such whole- 
salers the same terms on the price 
for quantity basis. In other words, 
we do not make fish of one and 
fowl of another. 


However, we do not consider 
that a wholesaler is entitled to 
any better price than the retailer 
unless he purchases nationally ad- 
vertised products in wholesale 
quantities. We maintain that a 
dozen or less of a nationally ad- 
vertised product is not a whole- 
sale quantity and, therefore, we 
will charge wholesalers the re- 
tailer’s price on such products 
when bought by them in retail 
quantities. This may seem a 
trifle arbitrary or radical at first 
but we believe our position is 
sound and well taken. 
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New Price Policies Designed to Protect 
Legitimate Wholesalers Who Are 
Suffering From Cut-Throat and Curb- 


stone Jobber Competition 


By R. D. KEIM 


General Sales Manager, E, R. Squibb & Sons, New York City 


R. D. Keim 


We will not sell the fly-by- 
night jobber. We do not mean 
the legitimate jobber who may 
occasionally buy an item short in 
less than wholesale quantities. 
We refer to the numerous ped- 
dlers who are trying to invade the 
jobbing business on a shoestring. 

There are a lot of these “fly-by- 
night jobbers” who are infesting 
the field of distribution. This has 
an unsound economic phase so 
far as the legitimate wholesaler 
is concerned. It is not obligatory 
for manufacturers to recognize 
men with fifty dollars who con- 
duct their business on wheels. 
The majority of manufacturers of 
nationally advertised products 
recognize as jobbers only legiti- 
mate wholesalers. 
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The decisions of the U. 
S. Supreme Court give 
the manufacturer a legal 
right to select his whole- 
sale and retail distribu- 
tors, and we have rein- 
forced our rights in this 
respect by the adoption 
of the Squibb sales policy 
further to. protect. our- 
selves against a demor- 
alization of our market. We 
publish our sales policy with 
our terms of sale in our cur- 
rent price lists to show exactly 
the stand we are taking in this 
respect. 


Overstock Not Necessary 


We feel that adherence to our 

policy, and our assurance to legiti- 
mate wholesalers of all the pro- 
tection allowed by law, justify 
us in expecting legitimate whole- 
salers at least to invest, in so far 
as purchase is concerned, in job- 
bing quantities of the products 
for which we are creating a na- 
tional demand. If they do not do 
so, they cannot expect to receive 
the advantages of wholesale prices 
on our nationally advertised 
products. 
_ This stand, we believe, is jus- 
tified because of the increased 
cost of distribution. We have ar- 
ranged to warehouse our products 
in original shipping cases in many 
centers throughout the United 
States. These products are stocked 
in original shipping cases so as to 
give better and quicker service to 
the wholesale trade and _ permit 
the wholesalers better to control 
their stocks and gain more rapid 
turnover. Therefore, the price 
schedule we are publishing on 
wholesale purchases of our na- 
tionally advertised products ap- 
plies only to purchases of original 
shipping quantities. Our shipping 
case quantities are units of such 
convenient size that no whole- 
saler is required to overstock on 
any one item. 


(Continued on page 824) 
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From the Woolly West to Staid Old 
Boston and New England 


from a trip to Boston. 

I stopped at that 
splendidly managed and 
luxurious hotel, the Cop- 
ley-Plaza. When my 
daughter and I went 
to our rooms, a maid 
promptly appeared to By 
help my daughter un- 
pack and lay out her 
things. During our 
stay, we traveled 
about the city in a 
new Packard car. I 
speak of these things 
because my first visit 
to Boston, more than 
thirty years ago, was 
so different ! 

The Simmons Hard- 
ware Company at that 
time was just putting 
the Wilson stove on 
the market. This stove 
was made of sheet 
iron with an air flue 
down the front. It 
would burn every- 
thing, from news- 
papers to corn cobs, 
and when properly 
dampered, would hold 
a fire for twenty-four 
hours. This stove was 
a revelation. It was 
invented by Mr. Wil- 
son, a tinner in a little 
town near St. Louis. 
He showed it to one of our sales- 
men, Mr. A. G. Johnson, and 
Johnson told one of our buyers 
about the wonderful stove. This 
buyer also happened to be named 
“George Wilson.” The buyer 
Wrote this tinner to bring one of 
his stoves to St. Louis and show 
itto him. The two Wilsons met. 


[ions just returned 


| Asa result of their negotiations, 


the Simmons Hardware Company 
took over the sale of the stove. 
Wilson moved to St. Louis and 
built a large factory. The enor- 
Mous sale of this stove was one 


of the marvels of the stove 
industry, 
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Away With the Orders 


The third of a series of articles 


The hot-tamale can 


About this time, I came home 
from the West to become sales 
manager. I had never seen New 
York, Boston or any of the great 
Eastern cities. Early in the sum- 
mer I. suggested to Mr. Simmons 
that he allow me to make a trip 
East selling this stove. If I suc- 
ceeded in making sales, the house 
was to pay my expenses. If I 
failed, the loss was to be mine. 
Mr. Simmons laughingly agreed 
to let me take my vacation as 
a stove salesman and I was 
thrilled with the thought of seeing 
some of the great Eastern cities. 
The first thing I did was to 
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The Bookkeepers and Stenographers 
Laughed ata Brazen Young Salesman 


From the ““West’—But He Walked 


SAUNDERS NORVELL 
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have a special sample 
trunk made to hold a 
life-sized Wilson stove. 
This trunk was con- 
structed with four hinged 
sides. The stove was at- 
tached to the bottom. All 
I had to do was to have 
the sample case placed 
where I wished to dis- 
play the stove and un- 
lock the top, when the 
four sides fell down 
and there was the 
stove all ready for ac- 
tion. I also took along 
in the trunk several 
joints of pipe because 
I wished to demon- 
strate this stove. 


My first stopping 
place was New York 
City. I wished to see 
life at its very highest 
and most luxurious 
and so I registered at 
the Waldorf-Astoria. 
I arrived late in the 
afternoon, crossing the 
Hudson River in a 
ferry (that was before 
the tubes). That eve- 
ning I sat in Peacock 
Alley and watched all 
the people in evening 
clothes go to dinner. 
In my innocence, I 
supposed I was look- 
ing upon the elite of 
New York society. I did not know 
that most of these people in the 
hotel hailed from the West, just 
as I had, and that possibly they 
were staring at me in my dress 
suit under the impression that I 
also was one of the leaders of the 
New York “400”—but what does 
it matter? Both of us got our 
thrill! 


That night, after a very exten- 
sive dinner that ran from soup to 
nuts, I had a front seat at Koster 
& Bials. What quantities of food 
we did eat in those days and how 
cheap food was compared with the 
present! I am sure that the same 
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The Boston Belle 


dinner that I ate that night at the 
Waldorf would today cost at least 
twenty-five dollars. Only recently, 
Oscar, the head waiter of the 
Waldorf, who afterward became a 
friend of mine, wrote an article in 
one of the magazines on the sub- 
ject of eating. He told how little 
people eat today, compared with 
old times. He attributed the pres- 
ent abstemious diet to the fact 
that men and women fear obesity. 
I do not agree with Oscar. I 
think that in those days we took 
more exercise—walked more. We 
worked up a good appetite. Then 
too, at old-time prices, we could 
afford to eat. I wonder today, if 
a man were to go to any first- 
class hotel in any of our large 
cities and eat a real good, old- 
fashioned meal, just what it 
would cost him. My belief is that 
people have almost forgotten how 
to eat because eating has become 
so terribly expensive. 

But this article is not supposed 
to be about hotels or theatres or 
eating. It is to be about selling. 
The following day, after my first 
celebration in New York, I visited 
a number of stove concerns and 
attempted to tell the story of the 
Wilson heater. I was turned down 
everywhere. New York did not 
use wood stoves. There were no 
corn cobs or corn stalks in New 
York for fuel. New York used 


only hard coal. I was advised to 
go to Boston, then visit Maine 
and return to New York by way 
of the Adirondacks, where wood 
was burned. I could not even 
find a stove jobber in New York 
who sold stoves in the wood- 
burning districts. 


I therefore decided to hike out 
for Boston and so, checking my 
sample stove, I took my departure 
from Manhattan that night. I ar- 
rived in Boston in the morning 
and went to Young’s hotel. What 
savory steaks they had at this 
hotel in those days! I must have 
had a terrific appetite at that time 
because somehow, my mind drifts 
more to the food then served in 
the hotels than to my selling 
problem! Young’s was a fine 
place to eat and I ate a breakfast 
that was a real breakfast. As I 
feasted on Young’s delicious food, 
I thought of some of the break- 
fasts I had been compelled to eat 
in order to exist when I traveled 
in the Buffalo grass regions of 
western Kansas. 


After breakfast, feeling like a 
multi-millionaire, I bought some 


high-grade, large, two-for-a-quar- 
ter cigars, filled both of my top 
vest pockets and started out to 
conquer Boston! Of course the 
first thing I did was to get lost, 
but I was not a bit worried be- 
cause I knew I could call one of 
the horse cabs and have them 
drive me back to Young’s, even 
if I could not find the way my- 
self. The surprising thing about 
Boston is the fact that you can 
start out to walk and then, if you 
walk energetically and stick to it, 
the first thing you know, you will 
be right back where you started! 

The thing which impressed me 
especially about the town was the 
fact that the women all wore 
heavy-soled, flat-heeled shoes. I 
never saw as many flat-footed 
women in my life as I did in Bos- 
ton. Boston believes in books and 
in common sense. Even in those 
days, the people looked very dif- 
ferent from people in New York. 
They even spoke differently. I 
was brought up on the narrow 
“A” and it interested me to hear 
people on all sides using the 
broad “A.” Nor did I hear a 


“T continued to blow clouds of smoke 
from my cigar as I told my story 
about the wonderful Wilson heater.” 
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ees HE South’s Greatest Market” bears up excellently under close inspec- 
hear tion. The six pages of data on the New Orleans market in “A Study of 
> the All American Markets,” the 1927 edition of market analyses published 
ear a by the 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc., are an achievement in concise, 
readable presentation of a thorough statistical survey of industry and 
enterprise. 


And there’s not one fact or figure in the whole New Orleans section that 
we prefer to escape notice. There’s not a page that the National Advertising 
Manager would like to see edited. The data presented is a shining example 
of getting down to the well known brass tacks. 


Manufacturers, distributors and agencies will be interested in knowing 
just exactly how many retail and wholesale outlets in each, line of business in 
every town of 1,000 or more population in the New Orleans market. That’s 
but a part of the story, however. 


In case your copy hasn’t arrived, or should you want any supplementary 
information The Times-Picayune’s Merchandising Department is always on 
the job. 


Put New Orleans on that List 


Che ¢ Cimes-Pi icayune 


E {VC_IN NEW ORLEANS J/\E = 


Daily 87,290 Sunday 125,721 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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single soul say “mighty,” nor any- 
one else intersperse his sentences 
with the word “certainly.” These 
peculiarities of speech gave one a 
sort of foreign feeling in Boston. 


In my Boston wanderings, I 
happened to see a sign reading: 
“The Magee Furnace Company.” 
I looked in through a glass win- 
dow and saw stoves in their first 
floor sample room. Puffing on 
one of my Young’s cigars, I 
sauntered in and asked for the 
manager. The floor salesman 
pointed to a stairway leading to 
the second floor. I walked up, 
still blowing smoke to the right 
and left. On the second floor 
there was an office filled with 
bookkeepers. There were also a 
good many girls. 


Western Breeziness in Boston 


I asked for the manager and 
handed the office boy my card. 
He showed me to a long, polished 
seat, just outside of a private of- 
fice. There were two or three 
men sitting on this seat. As each 
one was called and rose to go into 
the office, the others would slide 
up. While I sat there taking in 
the scenery, puffing my cigar and 
listening to the strange accents, a 
number of these office workers 
looked at me and snickered. It 
was just a little embarrassing. I 
had on a brand new suit of clothes, 
a new hat and my shoes had been 
well shined by the Pullman por- 


ter, so I could not imagine any-_ 


thing funny about my appearance. 

Finally, the man ahead of me 
came out of the private office and 
the office boy motioned for me to 
go in. The manager was sitting 
at a rolled-top desk. I handed him 
my card and he motioned for me 
to take a seat by his desk. I con- 
tinued to blow clouds of smoke 
from my cigar. The manager 
looked at me rather steadily as I 
told my story about the wonder- 
ful Wilson heater. He remarked 
that he had heard of this stove. 
I told him I wished to place an 
agency for the New England ter- 
ritory. He told me to bring the 
sample around and arrange to 
open it downstairs in the sample 
room that afternoon. He said that 
he and his salesmen would look 
it over. 
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I thanked him and was about to 
rise from my chair, when he put 
his hand on my arm and inquired. 

“Didn’t you travel out West?” 
I told him I had—in Kansas, 
Colorado, Utah, etc. He smiled 
and said, “I could have sworn you 


were a western salesman. Do you | 


know that you are the first sales- 
man who ever entered my office 
smoking a cigar?” 

Naturally I was very much 
shocked. I was sorry I had made 
a bad break. I started to throw 
the cigar into a cuspidor, but he 
stopped me. “It’s all right,” he 
said. “Go ahead smoking. Your 
cigar smells like a good one. I 
traveled out West for a number 
of years myself and I know the 
salesmen in the West think noth- 
ing of entering an office smoking 
a cigar. Our customs here in the 
East are just different.” 

His manner was so pleasant 
and agreeable and he was so 
friendly that he just made me 
love him. I hesitated and then 
said, “By the way, I happen to 
have the mate of this cigar in my 
pocket. Won’t you have it?” He 
took the cigar, smelled it and laid 
it on his desk. So I got up, shook 
hands and found my way down- 
stairs. Now I knew why all those 
bookkeepers and girls in the office 
were so much amused. My cigar 
was the cause of the excitement. 


The Big Demonstration 


Well, when I reached the sales 
room, I met the same pleasant 
salesman who had sent me up- 
stairs. There were no customers 
around, so I stopped and told him 
about the engagement I had to 
show the Wilson heater that 
afternoon. Two or three traveling 
salesmen who happened to be at 
home came up and I invited the 
whole bunch to come over to 
Young’s and have lunch with me. 
I said if they had any other sales- 
men, to bring them along. So at 
lunch I had quite a party and we 
had a good time eating the fine 
food, also telling stories and 
smoking cigars. How delightful 
it is to be young! What wouldn’t 
I give to be able to go back and 
have another lunch like that with 
the young stove salesmen of The 
Magee Furnace Company! I 
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know they thought I was a 
curiosity. My- way of speaking 
was entirely different from theirs, 
but I pulled some good stories on 
them that had not been heard jn 
Boston. 

After lunch they departed and 
by three o’clock I had my stove 
trunk in their sample room, the 
hinged sides down and the 
stove all ready to operate. I had 
even fixed the smokestack, had 
gathered together a lot of chunks 
of wood and pieces of paper and 
had tested her out before the 
grand exhibition. The draught 
worked splendidly and she drew 
fine. 


The Salesmen Were Good Scouts 


Finally the manager came down- 
stairs and then I gave them an 
exhibition. I started that stove up 
and regulated the draught and she 
drew so hard that she just shook 
and palpitated like a fire engine 
pumping water on a fire! I soon 
had a crowd around that stove. 
They examined it critically. You 
see, they were practical stove 
men, but they had never seen any- 
thing like this hot tamale can 
before. 

The manager asked the sales- 
men if this stove would sell. All 
these salesmen of course had been 
my guests at lunch and it would 
hardly have been courteous on 
their part to go back on their 
host! They all voted unanimously 
that the Wilson stove would 
make a great seller in the farming 
and wooded districts of New 
England. 

To make a long story short, my 
friend the manager, gave me an 
order as a starter for a carload of 
the stoves and he also was careful 
to write in the contract exactly 
what territory was assigned to 
them. We had quite a little dis- 
cussion about the territory. I 
thought he was taking in too 
much, but finally we ironed all 
that out to our mutual satis 
faction. 

So, that evening, having mailed 
my order, I took a small boat in 
Boston Harbor for Portland, 
Maine. Let me say in passing 
that The Magee Furnace Com- 
pany were excellent customers for 
a number of years for the Wilson 
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— that’s why this is an 


IDEAL TRY-OUT TERRITORY 


SALE S§ 


OR the 17th consecutive month, West Texas and Pan- 

handle financial conditions are reported “good” by the 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States in its 
business map as produced in Nation’s Business, the organiza- 
tion’s magazine. 
No other section of the country has exhibited such a showing of 
financial prosperity during each of those 17 months. Many times 
other sections of the United States have appeared on the map as 
having “good” business but none has been able to appear in that 
optimistic light during all of this strenuous period. 
It is because of West Texas’s diversified resources and agricultural 
and industrial activities that poor conditions in any one line of busi- 
ness cannot possibly bring down the high average of the territory. 
And this great, powerful, wealthy section is blanketed by the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram and Record Telegram which alone is sufficient to 
successfully carry any campaign. 


The Star-Telegram and Record-Telegram 
circulation exceeds any three or four 
other papers combined in this territory. 


More Than 120,000 Daily and Sunday 
Largest Circulation in Texas 


Charter Member 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


AMON G. CARTER A. L. SHUMAN 
President and Publisher Vice President and Adv. Dir. 
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stove. All of their orders came 
to me afterward by mail. For all 
I know, they are still selling Wil- 
sons. I also wish to add that 
this manager was a brick and just 
the other day I received a letter 
from a hardware man telling me 
that this manager was still living. 
I hope this article will reach his 
eye because I again wish to ex- 
press to him my thanks for his 
courtesy and consideration to an 
exceedingly green young sales- 
man who called on him selling 
this air-tight stove. 

I had never seen the Atlantic 
Ocean and one hour after that 
little ship steamed out of Boston 
Harbor, I was sure I never cared 
to see it again! I could not un- 
derstand the glamour of sea 
travel. Being on the ocean and 
out on the bounding waves was 
not what it was cracked up to be! 
However, by sheer will power 
alone—by determination —I did 
not turn myself inside out over 
the rail of that ship. 


A “Wild” Night 

Now, when I come to think of 
it, I must have been in Boston 
two days. I sold the Magee Fur- 
nace Company the first day. Just 
before dinner, I wandered into a 
book store. I have always been 
nutty on books. A young fellow 
waited on me, who did not seem 
to be a bit interested in literature. 
I finally remarked to him that for 
a book salesman, he certainly dis- 
played an ignorance of books that 
was appalling. Of course I smiled 
when I said this. There is a won- 
derful freemasonry about youth. 
Young fellows just naturally un- 
derstand each other! He volun- 
teered the information that he 
hated the book business. His 
father owned the store and he in- 
sisted that his son work in the 
place. 

We had quite a chat and so I 
invited him to have dinner with 
me at Young’s. I have forgotten 
his name, but he was a very 
entertaining companion. After 
dinner he said he knew two 
“peaches.” He suggested that we 
call for them and go to a concert. 
Through the dim vista of the 
years, I recall those two girls. 
_One of them was my friend’s 
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“steady” and the other was her 
best friend. 

Of course, as we always do in 
such cases, I preferred his girl to 
my own! She was much prettier, 
but still, my girl was not so very 
bad. They wore their hair high 
and, perched up on their hair, 
they sported two sailor hats made 
of stiff straw. These hats were 
adorned with a broad band of silk 
ribbon having a bow tied on the 
side. Their collars were high, 
came up closely under their ears 
and were supported by a wire 
contrivance. Their sleeves were 
of the balloon type—very large, 
wide and puffy at the shoulders, 
tapering down to a tight fit at the 
wrist. The corsage arrangement 
was high and each wore a tight- 
fitting leather belt with a metal 
buckle in front. Their skirts were 
long and descended gracefully 
from their small waists over their 
curving hips in plaits clear down 
to the toes of their shoes. 


Well, well, we escorted these 
two fashionably gowned young 
ladies to a large hall, where there 
was an orchestra of many pieces. 
I hardly think this was the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra that was 
financed by Colonel Higginson for 
so many years because, if my 
memory does not fail, our quar- 
tette sat at a small table and 
drank lemonade while we listened 
to the strains of the music. My 
young friend from the book store, 
I found, was much better posted 
on sporting matters than he was 
on books! He had met John L. 
Sullivan and had seen him fight. 
He told me with glowing eyes 
what a great man Sullivan was. 


A Fancy Liar 


Our young lady friends were 
both very refined and used the 
broad “A.” They thought my 
pronunciation was curious, and I, 
having an inferiority complex, 
boasted to them of my experience 
as a bad man in shooting affairs 
in gambling dens out in Colorado 
and Utah! As I consumed lemon- 
ade, I out-bragged and out-talked 
the book clerk. What unmitigated 
liars the young are! By the time 
the concert was over, I think I 
had shot at least seven men, and 
I rather think I had overdone the 
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performance because the young 
ladies were becoming nervous at 
being in the company of such a 
western desperado. 


However, their nervousness did 
not affect their appetites! We ad- 
journed to a restaurant and had 
a very jolly supper. I noticed 
whenever the check was pre- 
sented, that my book store friend 
was looking out of the window. 
Nevertheless, the traveler seeing 
the sights and being entertained 
in high society should always do 
his part by paying the check. 


A Perfect Lady 


It was midnight when we 
walked home with the girls. My 
young friend had an extended and 
very affectionate parting with his 
young lady friend. I attempted 
to do a little Romeo stunt myself, 
but came near having a part of 
my face cut off by a circular turn 
of that stiff straw sailor hat. The 
edge of the hat was as sharp as a 
circular saw. She informed me 
that she was a perfect lady and 
that in Boston, real gentlemen did 
not become as well acquainted, on 
such short notice, as they did in 
the West. I was given to under- 
stand that I might look forward 
with hope to some future occasion 
and then I had to explain that 
the chances of a future were very 
remote with me as I was sailing 
away to unknown ports the fol- 
lowing day. 

In Portland I called on a stove 
manufacturer. I have had it in 
for this man all the years since 
that time. He made me hire a 
dray and bring up my sample to 
his factory. Then he called in his 
head mechanic and they went 
over my stove inch by inch. I 
started a fire in the stove and they 
were deeply impressed by the 
way it worked. I noticed, how- 
ever, that they were still more 
impressed by the manner in 
which it was constructed. The 
head mechanic even took a sheet 
of paper and made a rough draw- 
ing of the construction of the 
stove. 

I of course felt very much en- 
couraged by their interest. Finally 
the head man of this stove con- 
cern told me he would have to 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


Western Products Vie With National 
Brands For Supremacy in Portland 


papers Chevrolet 

leads in automobile 
advertising space, fol- 
lowed closely by Willys- 
Overland. Other large 
users are Buick, Star 
and Studebaker. Loco- 
mobile has a new local 
representative, and will 
probably use _ larger 
space now. Willys- 
Knight has no _ bill- 
boards, but Chevrolet, 
Hupmobile and Dodge 
are among those using 
them. Sampson and 
United States tires are 
using good space in the 
papers. As a_ whole, 
auto lineage started 
later than last year, but 
Willys-Overland and 
Chevrolet have in- 
creased their space. 

The Journal ran a 
“Green Tag Used Car 
Sale” campaign from 
April 3 to 10. Bill- 
boards, car cards, blot- 
ters, window cards, and 
tags ‘on all used cars 
for sale were employed 
—all in green. The 
Journal tower was _ illuminated 
with green lights the night of 
April 2. Large newspaper space 
was given to announcing the cam- 
paign, but all the advertising 
was in the classified section, and 
it was entered into enthusiastic- 
ally by local distributors and 
agents. 


I ALL the Portland 


Food advertising plays a very 
important part both on car cards, 
poster boards, and in newspaper 
space. This is particularly true of 
cereals. A local advertiser and 
wholesaler is the United States 
Bakery, which has been using 
page ads in colors to sell Butter- 
nut bread; it is the heaviest 
advertiser of bread in Portland. 
The papers are supplemented by 
car cards and outdoor adver- 
tising. Another western product, 
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Used Car Sale Featured; Soft Drinks 
Increase Lineage; Cleaning Compounds 


and Foods in Heavy Drive For Sales 


manufactured in Spokane, is Dina- 
mite, which is using newspaper 
space of fair size, appearing with 
a fair degree of regularity. 
National advertisers are repre- 
sented by Shredded Wheat, run- 
ning twice weekly with space 
varying from 3 columns by 12 
inches to 2 columns by 5 inches 
with good art work. At the close 
of the fourteen weeks’ campaign, 
poster boards will be used in five 
hundred western towns. Kellogg 
corn flakes and Pep are using ap- 
proximately 10,000 lines in six 
months, in one newspaper. In the 
Journal it is advertising All-Bran. 
Other cereal companies using 
good space are Muffets—“there’s 
a meal in every Muffet”; Ralston, 
playing up the checkerboard car- 
ton ; Postum, advertising the cereal, 
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Instant Postum, and 

Bran Flakes, “to relieve 

constipation’’; Jenny 

Wren ready-mixed flour 

is using newspaper space 

twice a week, and will 
run continuously to 
July. Coast advertisers 
in this direction are the 
Pacific Biscuit Com- 
pany, playing up Snow- 
flakes with large space; 
Alber’s Company ; and 
Tru Blu Biscuit Com- 
pany. 

Gebhard of San An- 
tonio is taking good 
space to advertise his 
chili and tamales. 
Crosse & Blackwell 
marmalade is using 
thirty ads of good size 
semi-weekly until June, 
and supplementing 
newspaper space _ by 
window and _ counter 
cards for merchants. 
Emphasis is laid on 
quality. Del Monte 
Company is a consistent 
user of large space to 
emphasize the quality 
and variety of its canned 
fruits and vegetables. 
Knight’s catsup—a Rogue River, 

Oregon, product —is employing 
big red color ads to exploit its 
product, being the only catsup ad- 
vertised in color in Portland at 
present. Two local cheeses — 
Melowest and Tillamook—are us- 
ing good space with excellent art 
work. Tillamook features cheese 
recipes in its advertising with a 
coupon offering a free cookbook. 
Other food advertising appearing 
regularly is Burnett’s extracts; 
Crisco, featuring recipes from the 
Coast section; American Beauty 
macaroni and Jell-well, a Coast 
product, which is employing large 
newspaper space, and doing much 
demonstrating in local stores. 
The lineage on drinks of vari- 
ous sorts has consistently 1™- 
creased. One of the largest users 
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A thing of 


| Beauty 


is a road to 


Profit! 


Stop to observe the women 
who pass through the revolv- 
ing doors of the smartest de- 
partment store. You will prob- 
ably be surprised to note how 
few are well tailored. 

Out of a hundred that pass 
your vantage point, a mere 
handful—say four or five— 
justify your mental ideal of a 
smartly gowned woman. 

Five in a hundred. And (if 
the Springtime has not filled 
your mind overmuch with the 
memory of the five) you are 


likely to return to your desk 
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fully determined to manufac- 
ture, sell, and advertise to the 
ninety-five. 

But follow these hundred 
women inside the store and up 
to the dress-goods counter. If 
offered a choice of several de- 
signs—all priced the same— 
the entire hundred will walk 
up to buy the one or two de- 
signs of which the experts have 
previously said, “These are the 
best.” 

Up in the Furniture Depart- 
ment your experience will prob- 


ably be duplicated. The ma- 
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jority of your hundred shop- 
pers will step over to the choic- 
est set of furniture on the floor 
and ask, “How much?” 

Why, then, are so many wo- 
men dowdily dressed? Why 
are so few homes tastefully 
decorated? 

Some women, of course, are 
born flat-footed. Many homes 
cannot bring themselves to 
part company with the golden- 
oak dining-table and the Mid- 
Vic settee. Purses differ in 
their bulge. But make no mis- 
take about this— American 
women are born with a sixth 
sense of the ultra-modern, the 
voguish, the truly beautiful. 

What is it you make and 
sell? Hats? 


Toothpaste? Compound it, de- 


Automobiles? 


sign it, advertise it to appeal 
to the five, and you will inter- 
est the ninety-five. 
Manufacture and advertise 
to the ninety-five? The entire 
hundred will put you down as 
“‘old-fashioned.” 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, INc. »* 
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of space at present is a new prod- 
uct, Thompson’s malted milk, 
which through sales records has 
found that the Portland territory 
is the strongest per capita in the 
United States. It is running in 
two papers, with an introductory 
offer of a free aluminum shaker 
.with each pound package. Hire’s 
root beer has the largest advertis- 
ing campaign in their history, 
and will use seven full pages in 
the magazine section of the Ore- 
gonian, starting May 1. These 
will be in four colors. 


Runs Teaser Campaign 


The Anheuser-Busch people are 
just starting a 5,000 line cam- 
paign in local papers. Cliquot 
Club ginger ale has increased its 
volume of sales in Portland terri- 
tory 300 per cent since January 
1; a page a week in each of two 
papers isemployed. Other manu- 
facturers of drinks employing ad- 
vertising are Salada and Lipton 
teas, both with interesting copy; 
Puritan malt; Carnation milk, fea- 
turing a tie-up of coffee and 
Carnation milk, with the slogan 
“Good coffee deserves Carnation 
milk” ; Ghirardelli’s chocolate, em- 
ploying large outdoor space and 
newspaper, and using the slogan, 
“Milk-plus Nourishment”; Blatz 
malt syrup and Blue Ribbon malt 
extract, and Hollywood dry. 


An interesting new campaign is 
that of Candygram, put out by 
the Societe chocolate people. In 
the opening advertisement, there 
were small “teaser” ads scattered 
throughout a local paper, each 
one saying “see page 21,” with 
the name of a dealer in Oregon or 
Washington. On pare 21 the 
company employed <pace four 
columns wide, the length of the 
page, describing Candygrams, and 
listing the dealers or authorized 
agents for them. 


Two local cleaners, both of 
which are likely to enter the na- 
tional field speedily, are Bingo, 
a product for cleaning rugs 
and carpets on the floor; and 
Pyrate, a new granular all-purpose 
cleaner, for dishes, laundry, wood- 
work, etc. It has gone over with 
a big advertising campaign in the 
papers, free samples distributed 
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through the stores, and a letter- 
writing contest with many prizes, 
including three Easy washers. 
Other cleaning compounds us- 
ing good-sized space are Creofloat, 


‘a disinfectant and cleaner for the 


toilet bowl; Rinso, employing 
car cards as well as weekly ads 
in several papers; Lux, Old 
Dutch, and Cinderella leather shoe 
dressing. 

Among toilet aids being popu- 
larized in Portland are Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil; Kotex; Listerine, 
using full and half-page ads in 
several Portland papers to eradi- 
cate dandruff ; Glostora; Lifebuoy 
soap; Dona Castile soap; Lux 
toilet soap, emphasizing the 
“Frenchiness” of it; Guest Ivory, 
also employing car cards, and 
Dentyne, with large space. 

Jantzen knitting mills is an- 
other concern doing some con- 
sistent local advertising. For 
years this concern was confined 
to local distribution; then it took 
in the seven Coast states, and 
now sells all over the country 


through large-space national ad- 
vertising. They have lately opened 
offices and salesrooms in London 
and Paris. Oregon City Woolen 
Mills and Pendleton Woolen 
Mills are large users of space, 
both local and national. 

In coffee advertising Golden 
West, Hill Company, Folger, and 
Wadham’s Memorie lead. 

L. C. Smith and Corona type- 
writers are taking fair space and 
stressing the importance of the 
stenographer in business, and the 
necessity of lessening the physical 
strain of typewriting. 

Radio companies and the Or- 
thophonic Victrola are doing con- 
sistent advertising and demon- 
strating. Frigidaire uses _bill- 
boards and newspaper space. 
Simmons’ beds are being adver- 
tised in a campaign of 25,000 lines 
in several of the papers. The 
Parker fountain pen is running 
good space with unusual art work. 
William Penn cigars and the San 
Felice (now restored to 5c) lead 
in cigar advertising. 


The Fly-By-Night Jobber 


(Continued from page 812) 


It is by buying such wholesale 
quantities that the wholesaler 
merits the differential between 
wholesale and retail quantities. A 
wholesaler should be expected to 
make an investment if he would 
take advantage of this differen- 
tial. Our policy has been adopted 
for his protection, as well as for 
ours. It is a constructive move 
as it prevents the self-styled 
wholesaler who carries his “busi- 
ness in his hat,” so to speak, from 
plying practices so destructive to 
the legitimate trade. 

Further, by confining distribu- 
tion of products to legitimate 
wholesalers, there is better oppor- 
tunity for our schedule of resale 
prices to be voluntarily respected 
because legitimate wholesalers 
realize the fallacy of encouraging 
predatory price cutting. 

We are strong believers in 
rapid turnover but we also be- 
lieve that hand-to-mouth buying 
has been over-stressed. Both re- 
tailers and wholesalers expect a 
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manufacturer to create a sale for 
his products, either through ad- 
vertising or by other methods. 
When a manufacturer does invest 
large sums of money in advertis- 
ing and does create a demand for 


_ his products, he is legitimately 


entitled to consideration from 
both retailers and wholesalers. 


The matter does not stop there, 
either, for the consuming public 
is also to be considered. 


National advertising imposes a 
burden on the manufacturer 
entirely apart from the monetary 
obligation. It imposes quality re- 
quirements—frequently ornamen- 
tal as well as useful packaging— 
and last, but not least, complete 
availability to the consumer. Ad- 
vertising, properly handled, bene- 
fits the consuming public, the re- 
tailer and the wholesaler as well 
as the manufacturer. Each of 
these interests has his part to do 
in making advertising pay him 
dividends. 
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A Retail Store that 
Knows its Market 


and gets a large repeat busi- 
ness by mail advertising to 
a classified list of customers 
and prospects. 
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ty Dr. A. Reed Cushion Shoes —Active and Inactive. Our address- 
° Advertising to the Right Persons at _ing files correspond with our records, 
m m Cleveland the Right ‘Time so that we can select any class of 
2 ; , customer to whom we wish to send 
Mr. W. R. Caldwell, President of If you want to advertise men’s — advertising at any particular season. 
. the retail concern which handles these Comfort shoes, youdon’t have totell = It is remarkable what you can doin a 
re, shoes at 1930 E. 6th St., Cleveland, the i oes it. If you want toad- — small office with the aid of the Multi- 
lic tells the story. psn pee apni Sree graph and modern addressing and 
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lems are: (1) Who has the purchasing you have a lot of farming implements “It takesa lot of hard work day in 
5 a power to buy Dr. A. Reed Cushion to sell, why tell it to people that live and day out, because you can’t get 
Shoes at from $10.00 to $15.00? (2) ‘ ? the facts without working to get 
rer : \ in apartments, that probably never - Phe 
How many people of this buying saw a farm and couldn’t take them ‘hem, and I honestly believe this is 
ary power are there in the city of Cleve- if you gave them all you had free? one reason why direct-mail advertis- 
Te land and how many of them may buy Why not tell the people that can use ing hasn't been used stg — 
it or need our shoes? (3) Where, geo- them? Certainly that is plain com- fully by the average store.” 
gp do they live? (4) bag mon sense. Mr. Caldwell’s story is unusual be- 
7 — at avenues can we reac ese cause of the very efficient way in 
in people with advertising and sales A Classified Mailing List which he has built sicethien on 
messages? (5) By what kinds of knowledge of distribution. It is not 
Ad- messages can we influence these pur- “Our mailing cards show the date, unusual in so far as direct-mail 
ne- chasers to buy our shoes? Now, in stock number, size and width, sales- success with the Multigraph is con- 
; order to solve these problems, I am man’s number and price of each pur- cerned. Any of our offices can give 
re going to offer ‘Direct-Mail Adver- chase. These cards are filed alpha- you many examples—in big business 
vell tising.’ In fact, I believe direct mail betically into different files, namely, as well as small business. 
of 
de THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY, 1832 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
him (Also listed in telephone books of fifty principal cities) 
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What Cleveland National Advertisers 
Are Doing This Spring 


r NHE attitudeof the 
average banker 
toward advertis- 

ing in 1895 was one of 
disdain and contempt. If 
some foolhardy board of 
directors actually did ap- 
propriate $5,000 for advertising 
its business, it is safe to say 
that a third of the assembled 
group about the directorial oaken 
table wrung its hands in dismal 
remorse, while at least another 
third immediately regretted its 
rashness. 


The Advertisers Survive 


When the rumor circulated to 
other banking houses _ elation 
beamed on the faces of their sev- 
eral officers, for this ruinous 
policy would certainly mean the 
elimination of one more competi- 
tor from the banking field. Pub- 
licity, in 1895, meant nothing but 
sure death for a bank. 


In that year there were thirty- 
eight banking houses in Cleve- 
land. Of the original thirty-eight, 
nine have preserved their cor- 
porate individuality. The others 
have disappeared, for the most 
part absorbed by more vigorous 
competitors. 

Now the point comes forward 
that of the nine survivors, all 
were advertisers. 

And of this nine all are still 
heavy advertisers. 

Cleveland is known for its bank 
advertising. It was one of the 
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Plans and Policies of Chandler, Apex, 

Cleveland Trust, National Lamp 

Works, and Others, Covering Sales 
Activities in the Near Future 


pioneer cities in the country to 
thrust into the forbidden regions 
of financial publicity. And the 
intrepidity of those houses which 
dared has been rewarded. 


The Cleveland Trust Company 
was one of the youngest and frail- 
est of the original group in 1895; 
today it is the second largest sav- 
ings bank and trust company be- 
tween the Atlantic and Lake 
Michigan. This growth, its of- 
ficials do not deny, is due to the 
company’s willingness to make 
new departures seeking the pub- 
lic’s money. It will go out of the 
beaten path for John Doe’s busi- 
ness. By judicious advertising it 
has built up its business the same 
as any other business may be 
built up by advertising. 


Banks Use Energetic Promotion 


Full page newspaper cuts, with 
suburban backgrounds generally, 
sub-captioned by conversation 
mentioning merely the name 
“Cleveland Trust” is the prevail- 
ing motif. 

Other forms are booklet adver- 
tisements through direct mail, 
carefully explaining some single 
detail of banking routine; poster 
advertisements ; outdoor displays, 
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revealing the worth- 
whileness of a bank ac- 
count in graphic manner; 
car ads along similar 
lines; and the utilization 
of a fifteen-foot plot of 
East Ninth Street and 
Euclid Avenue, the most valuable 
footage in the city, for novel 
garden exhibits and the like in 
cooperation with movements of 
civic interest, in this instance 
with the local flower show. 

Cleveland banks are universally 
energetic in advertising, perhaps 
the Union Trust and Cleveland 
Trust leading in expenditures, 
with the Central National hot on 
the trail behind. All use foreign 
language newspaper advertising 
extensively. 


Automobiles Active 


In a quick resume of the Cleve- 
land advertisers in the $50,000 or 
more a year class, the follow- 
ing veteran campaigners always 
spring to the mind of readers in 
the American middle west: 

The American Multigraph is 
doing extensive direct mail ad- 
vertising in addition to their con- 
sistent national magazine enter- 
prises. The Saturday Evening Post 
gets much of their appropriation. 

The Chandler automobile, which 
has, as everyone knows, consoli- 
dated with the Cleveland automo- 
bile, expended over $200,000 in 
their last reported fiscal year for 
advertising purposes. Every 
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| advertisements scheduled to ap- 
(2 S| pear in local newspapers, a na- 
tional manufacturer came to the 
TRUE Cleveland Market to buy 
the good will and favor of the people of 
Cleveland. 


A powerful, well-trained sales-force 
pounded retail counters and dealers’ desks, 
painting roseate pictures of what would hap- 
pen when this advertising ran. 

The dealers read the copy, stocked the goods 
—and the manufacturer moved his powerful, 
well-trained sales-force to another city. 


The advertisements—big, beautiful ones— 
ran for three months, the dealers began to 
feel some pull from the campaign—and then 
the advertising ceased. 

sut the dealer’s over-head didn’t, for the 
goods stayed on his shelves until charged 
off to Experience. 


Too much Roast Beef, too much strenuous 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


es 


“THIS LITTLE PIG WENT TO (THE TRUE CLEVELAND) 
. THIS LITTLE PIG STAYED HOME”— 


is little Pi 
had Roast Beef / 


x 
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This is “The TRUE Cleve- 
land Market.” Cleveland 
Dealers say it’s “TRUE” — 
so does “A. B. C.”’; the 
J. Walter Thompson Co., 
206 Northern Ohio Gro- 
cers; 45 distributors of 
nationally advertised mer- 


promotion; and too Sdaen’ tiieoe ak fae 
few side dishes, too lisher, “Cosmopolitan,” 
7 7 and others. In the TRUE 
little consistent ef- Cleveland market — the 
fort, has given fas eae aoe ae ee 
Cleveland dealers pg ae pay gm 
Buying Indigestion. monte; and. the Iargou 
Shelves are laden ae ls bs 
with the goods of newspapers. 
manufacturers who 

started off like a whirlwind and ended up 
like a summer breeze. And Cleveland deal- 
ers have ceased to respond to “flashes.” 
Selling merchandise in Cleveland is a long- 
time job. Manufacturers who want leader- 
ship here must work hard to attain it. But 
once your product is established your battles 
are less strenuous, and your profits are big. 
Because Cleveland people have money and 


spend it freely for products of PROVEN 
merit. Ask us for the facts. 


This is the fourth of a series to appear in this publication 
during 1927. The fifth will be published May 14th. Watch for it. 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC 
410 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 


‘The Cleveland Press 
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type of publicity device known 
has been employed in their many 
campaigns. At present efforts are 
concentrated on impressing the 
public with the desirability of 
having an automobile in the 
springtime. 

The Jordan automobile utilizes 
national magazines with small 
but carefully selected subscription 
lists more than any other car in 
its cost class. It is a well-known 
fact that President Jordan writes 
his own copy. So far it has not 
been successfully imitated. Jor- 
dan has recently adopted the out- 
door advertising tactics of Dodge 
and Ford—printing one stabbing 
phrase. 


The Apex Electric . Vacuum 
Cleaner Company works, as do 
other vacuum cleaner companies, 
almost exclusively through deal- 
ers, helping them arrange dis- 
plays for windows, etc. The P. A. 
Geier Company, on the other hand, 
has instituted a lone advance into 
magazine advertising, perhaps be- 
cause its subsidiary products — 
vibrators, massaging instruments, 
etc., necessitate wider endeavors. 


Open Street Lighting Market 


Hotels in Cleveland find them- 
selves up against the same situa- 
tion that exists across the coun- 
try. They are being stampeded 
for business by the onrushing 
family hotel insurgents. Conse- 
quently they must advertise na- 
tionally for their remaining source 
of revenue, the transient guest. 
The Statler and Allerton are at 
the moment especially active. 


The National Lamp Works 
operates through two channels: 
dealer helps and national ad- 
vertising. 

However, the coming month 
will find National Lamp con- 
templating a strenuous march for 
nation-wide revolutionizing of 
present-day street lighting sys- 
tems. A campaign of investiga- 
tion will begin with subsequent 
attention to installation of mod- 
ern lighting for streets all over 
the country. 

The Perfection Stove Company, 
formerly the Cleveland Metal 
Products Company, but now un- 
derstood to be a Standard Oil 
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subsidiary, is pushing newer and 
cleaner oil stoves in magazine 
work almost exclusively. Over 
$275,000 was their last published 
appropriation. 

The Pompeian Company is in a 
peculiar situation in that it has 
abandoned its sales force and now 
depends entirely on advertising. 
Everyone knows the type of 
magazine display stressed — the 
connection of beauty and soap, 
not mere cleanliness. The Pom- 
peian Company was recently pur- 
chased by Colgate & Company. 


Sherwin-Williams goes in for 
all types of advertising. One 
neat device is labeling all their 
dealer hardware stores “Sherwin- 
Williams Headquarters.” Signs, 
posters, billboards, national 
magazines, newspapers, booklets, 
dealer-aid, have been ardently 
employed and now many electric 


displays are being seen with 
Sherwin-Williams paint pouring 
over the world. 

The White Automobile as well 
as the Peerless, use outdoor ad- 
vertising, car cards, and maga- 
zine publicity, the White at pres- 
ent featuring its new six-cylinder 
truck. 

Willard Storage Battery is us- 
ing direct mail very extensively, 
Last year more than 1,000,000 
pieces of mail were despatched 
with a poignant Willard message. 
The latest Willard device is their 
broadcasting station WTAM, the 
largest station in Cleveland. 


Willard solicits radio adver- 
tisers itself with considerable 
energy and each day finds new 
businesses utilizing the privilege 
of having their names pronounced 
simultaneously in thousands of 
homes. 


Natural Ice Battles Iceless 
Refrigerators in Rochester 


UTOMOBILES and food 

products continue to occupy 

the spotlight in Rochester’s ad- 

vertising world, occupying much 

space in the daily newspapers and 
on the billboards. 


Local grocers have recently 
joined the Independent Grocers’ 
Alliance through the efforts of 
Brewster, Gordon & Company, 
Inc., wholesale grocers and local 
representatives of the alliance. As 
a result large advertisements are 
appearing in the newspapers, 
backed up by poster and car card 
ads, pointing out the benefits of 
trading with grocers who belong 
to the alliance and handle only 
standard, nationally advertised 
goods. 


W. S. Quinby Company is con- 
ducting an intensive campaign on 
La Touraine coffee, featuring in 
four column ads run twice a 
month certain nationally known 
hotels which use this coffee. The 
latest hotel to be featured in the 
copy is the new Statler at Boston. 
Under a two column sketch of the 
hotel in large black letters is a 
direct appeal to the housewife. 
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“Home breakfasts like the 
Statler’s” is the opening line fol- 
lowed by a resume of the Statler 
reputation throughout the coun- 
try, the hotels being particularly 
famous for the wonderful coffee 
served in their dining rooms, ac- 
cording to the copy. Then the 
fact is brought out that this 
famous coffee which brings peo- 
ple back to the Statler hotels 
countless times is La Touraine. 
A coupon is attached which will 
be redeemed for a quarter pound 
package of coffee, enough for ten 
cups, or two mornings’ supply. 
Other food products which are 
being regularly advertised at the 
present time are Baker’s cocoa, 
Canada dry ginger ale, Toddy, 
Postum, and Budweiser. The 
Kellogg Company opened a news- 
paper campaign April 22 which 
will run until August 12 advertis- 
ing Pep as the ideal breakfast 
food. The schedule calls for 
thirteen insertions, each ad avet- 
aging about a quarter page. 
Electric refrigerator and natural 
ice companies are already engaged 


(Continued on page 840) 
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This Advertiser or a Competitor? 


CKarpens® 


Which Will Use City Drrectortes? 


Even with such an important purchase as 
furniture, people do allow themselves to 
be sold another make than the one they 
originally wanted. 


The power of salesmanship and the weak- 
ness of human nature conspire against the 
advertiser who fails to tell his prospects 
where to get the goods. 


And that problem has never been solved by 
such phrases as “‘at all good dealers,’ or 
“there’s a dealer near you,” or even by 
the invitation to write for the name of the 
nearest dealer. 

It is being solved, however, by those far- 
sighted manufacturers who are registering 
their trade marks, trade names and the names 


of local dealers in the City Directory, and 
who are telling the public that the dealers’ 
mames and addresses are there—available 
at a glance anytime and all the time. 


The addition of this reference advertising 
rounding out the general advertising pro- 
gram has been made easy. Karpen, for 
instance, can now buy space in every City 
Directory in North America (or in selected 
cities) on a single contract. And the adver- 
tising agency buys this space at the usual 
agency discount. 

You will be interested in our new booklet 
that discusses the dealer tie-up problem 


fully —‘‘Closing the Sales Gap.” May we 
send it to you? 


ASSOCIATION OF NORTH AMERICAN DIRECTORY PUBLISHERS 
528 Broadway, New York City 
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ETERMINED to 
get an early start 
a salesman from 


New York visiting Chi- 
cago called on one of 
the big furniture stores 
shortly after nine o’clock 
in the morning. When 
he introduced himself to 
the information clerk 
she pointed to a sign which read, 
“Buying Hours: 11 a. m. to 2 
p.m.” 


Although he explained that he 
was from out of town, that his 
time was limited, nothing could 
induce the girl to take in his card. 
So he went away, hoping to be 
able to call later in the day. The 
next call he made was about nine 
forty-five. Here there was a rule 
that no salesmen would be enter- 
tained except between nine and 
eleven. But the office was full of 
salesmen—more than enough 
salesmen to take up all the buy- 
er’s time until long after eleven. 


The early salesmen were pa- 
tiently awaiting their turn to see 
the buyer. There were perhaps 
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If everybody treated salesmen as fairly as The White Company (reception room shown above) there would be a vast 


decrease in sales costs. 


Waste In Selling 


One of the Greatest Causes for the 
High Cost of Selling is the Attitude 
Toward the Other Fellow’s Salesmen 


— Here is a Suggested Remedy 


By JOHN 


fifteen salesmen, some of whom 
had been sitting in the office since 
eight-thirty that morning. None 
of the fifteen salesmen, except the 
first few who were ushered into 
the buyer’s office promptly at 
nine, could make another call that 
morning. 


Where Expense Piles Up 


Every salesman who wanted to 
call on this second buyer could 
have gained quick admittance if 
the buyer had been willing to 
spread his receiving hours over 
the day. But as it was, nearly 
every salesman had to waste 
almost an entire morning to 
make one call. 
salesmen make it a practice to see 
MAN A G 
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Hundreds of. 


this buyer once a week. 
Even though they expect 
no business, they have 
found it necessary to 
keep in constant touch 
with him because of his 
refusal to anticipate his 
needs. So there are 
dozens, even hundreds of 
salesmen, who must 
waste half a day each week for 
the purpose of making one call. 


The New York salesman did 
not wait at the office of the second 
buyer, but hurried back to the 
store where he made his first call. 
Here he was greeted with the in- 
formation that the buyer had 
gone to a store meeting and would 
be tied up there the remainder of 
the day. The salesman tried to 
make an appointment for a late 
afternoon call or an evening call, 
but his advances were refused. 
Although it happened he had two 
other calls to make in Chicago 
which he had made that after 
noon, he was forced to walt 
over a second day to see the 
first buyer. And then he wa 
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circulation. 
MAMECTICA 
dailyon/Sunday 


HE AVERAGE net paid (circulations 

The News, New York’s Picture News- 
paper, for the six months period ending March 
31, 1927, as reported to the Post Office depart- 
ment were 


DAILY . . 1,145,481 
SUNDAY . 1,433,578 


These averages represent a gain of 62,505 
copies for the Daily News and 189,262 copies 
for the Sunday News during this period—by 
far the largest increase of any New York 
morning or Sunday paper. 


These gains are particularly significant because 
they are practically all newsstand sales. Every 
day in the week more than a million people 
approach a newsstand, have six good morning 
papers to pick from—and choose The News! 
Buy it in preference to five others! Buy it in 
increasing numbers! More people than ever 
before are reading the most widely read news- 
paper in America. More advertisers than ever 
before are using the huge News circulations 
for new business and greater gains! 
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In spite of the general recognition that selling is too costly, hundreds of 

concerns are constantly adding to costs by making rules and regulations 

that waste the time of salesmen. Limited buying hours are one of the most 
wasteful of these practices. 


dismissed quickly with the news 
that “We are not buying your line 
just yet. We are holding off for a 
price break.” 

Multiply this experience several 
thousand times and you have a 
fair idea of the wastefulness of 
today’s methods of buying in 
many large organizations. 

Here is an experience of a 
salesman in Philadelphia recently. 
He arrived in Philadelphia on a 
Tuesday morning with a list of 
about ten people to see. He ex- 
pected to see them all in two 
days and then go on to Baltimore. 
At nine o'clock Tuesday morning 
he began making telephone calls 
for appointments. He called the 
entire list of ten men, one at a 
time, and not one of them would 
agree to see him on Tuesday. 

Disgusted, he gave up the idea 
of making appointments and 
started out trying to see some of 
the buyers without an appoint- 
ment. At five-thirty in the after- 
noon he had made six calls and 
had not once succeeded in getting 
beyond an information desk. 

It may be true that Phila- 
delphia is the most inhospitable 
town in the country (sesqui visi- 
tors claim it is); it may be that 
this man just happened to strike 
an unfortunate run of luck, but 


the fact remains that he wasted 
one entire day before he got his 
sample case in front of a buyer. 
Instead of making ten calls in 
two days, he was forced to spend 
three days in Philadelphia; then 
he left town in disgust before he 
had seen two buyers who insisted 
that they could not see him be- 
fore Friday or Saturday. 

These Philadelphia buyers were 
not department store men. AI- 
most everybody has grown accus- 
tomed to expecting discourteous 
and overbearing tactics from de- 
partment store buyers. These 
ten Philadelphia men were execu- 
tives of the city’s leading con- 
cerns; they were men who 
employ salesmen; men whose 
pocketbooks are hurt when their 
own salesmen are forced to lose 
time. But they had no compunc- 
tion about wasting other sales- 
men’s time. 

It is unnecessary to go on and 
outline the experiences of other 
salesmen. Any reader who has 
ever been a salesman knows how 
time is wasted by thoughtless 
buyers who give no thought to 
the value of a salesman’s time. 

This waste of salesman’s time 
apparently goes unheeded in 
many organizations. Waste in 
industry is criminal. But waste in 
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selling seems to be considered in- 
evitable and unavoidable. 


During the past decade much 
has been written and said about 
“Waste in Industry.” Govern- 
ment bureaus, trade associations, 
industrial organizations and busi- 
ness papers have been fighting 
waste to a fare-you-well. Stand- 
ardization programs have been 
adopted in many industries. Eff- 
ciency in industry has reached a 
high point. 

While this agitation against 
waste in industry has been car- 
ried forward with no little suc- 
cess, “Waste in Selling” has been 
virtually forgotten. In spite of 
successful and admirable work in 
reducing manufacturing costs and 
eliminating waste in all branches 
of industry, the cost of selling 
has steadily gone upward. 


Why Selling Costs Mount 


The progress which has been 
made by many curbstone jobbers 
in all lines of business; the prog- 
ress of chain stores, direct-selling, 
buying syndicates, retailer-owned 
jobbing houses and other forms 
of selling which have recently 
sprung into national prominence, 
are a direct result of the public’s 
belief that our so-called “ortho- 
dox” sales methods are too costly. 
They represent the combined ef- 
fort—often misguided though it 
is—of hundreds of different agen- 
cies all working with the idea of 
paring selling costs. 

These few attempts are men- 
tioned here to show that the busi- 
ness. world is aware of the tre- 
mendous waste in selling, that it 
is aware of the costly methods 
which have woven themselves 
into the warp and woof of our 
national sales fabric. 

But in spite of this general 
recognition that selling is too 
costly, hundreds of concerns are 
constantly adding to costs by 
making rules and regulations that 
waste the time of salesmen. Not 
only that, but the average mam 
who is called on by salesmen, 
whether he be an executive of 
merely a purchasing agent, seems 
to feel that all a salesman has to 
do is to sit and wait. Go around 
the offices of various concerns 
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The Commercial Appeal 
Memphis Evening Appeal 


The advertising record of The Commercial Appeal and its afternoon 
competitor, according to reports from Lake-Dunham-Spiro, Inc., an 
impartial advertising agency, is as follows: 


DECEMBER JANUARY FEBRUARY MARCH 
LINEAGE LINEAGE LINEAGE LINEAGE 


Commercial Appeal _...... 1,582,693 1,153,257 1,053,304 1,256,220 
Press-Scimitar 835,345 647,507 659,645 827,043 


Com. Appeal Lead 747,348 505,750 393,659 429,177 
Furthermore The Commercial Appeal Has the Largest Circulation in The South 


March Average Daily, cutis. 103,669 — Sunday, cnt. 137,734 


According To Both Local and National Advertisers The Commercial Appeal Is 
The South’s Greatest Advertising Medium 


The Memphis Evening Appeal 


Now Is Leading Its Afternoon Competitor in Percentages of Both 
Advertising Gains and Circulation Growth 


Evening Appeal Advertising Gain in March Over February........... 33% 


Afternoon Competitor’s Gain in March Over February 25% 
Evening Appeal Advertising Lineage, March, 1927 621,999 
Memphis Press Advertising Lineage, March, 1926... 595,280 


The Evening Appeal Within 41 OOO 
4 Months Has a Circulation in Excess of 9 
Not yet the South’s largest, but already the South’s best and fastest growing evening newspaper 


Combined circulation of the Daily Commercial Appeal and the Memphis Evening Appeal now in 

I eee a ee ee 144,000 
Combined circulation of the Sunday Commercial Appeal and the vimana Evening Appeal......... oe 178,000 
Combined advertising total, March, 1927.00.00... ccc ' (Lines) 1,878,219 
Press-Scimitar advertising total, March, 1927.0... (Lines) 827,043 


The Commercial Appeal-Evening Appeal Lead ....c.ccc:ccccsccscsncscsnvencsneenenernnsntsneesemennenntnennsnenenntcnne (Lines) 1,051,176 


Two dominating newspapers—Clean, Complete, Constructive, Courageous 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


The South’s Greatest Newspaper Supreme in the Morning 
MEMPHIS EVENING APPEAL 
The South’s Fastest Growing Newspaper Supreme in the Afternoon 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


National Advertising Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 
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We Found Our Own Market 
In a Competitive Field 


(Continued from page 798) 


salesman could do would be to 
sell the poor ones, which would 
never be valuable dealers anyway. 

The premium idea was featured 
only so long as it took to get a 
reasonably good foothold in the 
market—we figured that when we 
had distributed one shaker for 
every family in the territory, that 
was a reasonable quota. The 
shakers and cans of our product 
were widely featured in window 
displays—at a rough estimate I 
should say our jobbers and deal- 
ers gave us approximately 6,000 
window displays during the first 
twelve months’ work. 


One Product Advertised 


After our intensive cultivation 
of city markets was well under 
way, we started some magazine 
advertising to supplement our 
newspaper advertising. The 
women’s publications were used 
principally, and magazine sched- 
ules are steadily being increased 
at the present time. Next month 
our first Saturday Evening Post 
advertisements will appear. Our 
entire appropriation for 1927 will 
run approximately 25 per cent 
over the amount we spent in 1926. 

While we make several prod- 
ucts other than the chocolate 
flavored malted milk, that is the 
one that’s featured in our adver- 
tising. We could not have hoped 
to buck competition on the mar- 
kets they had spent millions of 
dollars to build up, so it was up 
to us to find a new market which 
could be approached with a new 
variation of the product. This 
market we found in the American 
home, and among the thousands 
of children who find it difficult to 
drink all the fresh milk required 
for body-building purposes. And 
we rode into the market on the 
crest of the ever-growing popu- 
larity of the schocolate malted 
milk drink at the soda fountains. 

We capitalized also on a cer- 
tain game or play instinct in chil- 
dren which enables them to find 
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fun in making for themselves 
something they had conceived as 
obtainable only at a soda foun- 
tain. This idea was developed 
and used in much of our adver- 
tising copy. “Children shake it 
for themselves,” our copy said. 
“Makes miik drinking a game!” 

The fact that two previous try- 
out advertising campaigns had 
failed with us, did not deter us 
from using advertising as a selling 


force to the fullest possible extent 
in our present campaign after we 
were once convinced that our 
basic selling plan was right. We 
once tried, with the help of ad- 
vertising, to increase our sales 
through the medium of the soda 
fountain, but this effort was with- 
out success. Another time we 
tried to sell the plain malted milk 
with the old-style medical adver- 
tising. This, too, was unsatisfac- 
tory. Then with further study of 
our sales problem we found a 
market uncharted by our competi- 
tors, and we changed our product 
to fitit. The result was that after 
eighteen years of normal growth, 
last year sales increased 40 per 
cent. 


Recommends Advertising for 


Dry Goods 


NANIMOUS decision to rec- 

ommend to the membership 
of the Southern Wholesale Dry 
Goods Association that they im- 
mediately undertake a cooperative 
merchandising-advertising cam- 
paign serving the best interests 
of the wholesaler and retailer has 
been made by the special commit- 
tee appointed at the organization’s 
recent meeting to conduct a sur- 
vey into the possibilities and ad- 
visability of such a movement. 
The chairman of the committee 
is O. L. Stanard, of the O. L. 
Stanard Dry Goods Company of 
Huntington, W. Va. 

The first step in the movement 
will be the formation of a central 
bureau, from which will be con- 
ducted an advertising campaign in 
the trade press. Dealer helps will 
be prepared and _ disseminated 
from this bureau. 

Present plans call for the cam- 
paign becoming operative when a 
fund of $25,000 has been sub- 
scribed, and backers of the move- 
ment are confident that within 
six months’ time a fund approxi- 
mating $100,000 yearly will be 
available. The campaign will be 
continued for three years, with 
the possibility of becoming a per- 
manent feature of wholesaler co- 
operation. 
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Wholesalers 


John F. Gaynor of the Byron 
G. Moon Company, Inc., of Troy, 
New York, whose agency is to 
handle the campaign advertising, 
states that at the outset attention 
will be concentrated on_ two 
things. The first, he said, would 
be an extensive cooperative ad- 
vertising campaign in the trade 
press, running advertisements 
each month in all leading textile- 
apparel publications. Second, the 
committee will undertake a study 
of how to render the most con- 
structive service to merchants. 


BYERLY TO DIRECT 
MILLS ADVERTISING 


The Mills Company, Cleveland, 
manufacturers of metal partitions 
for office and factory buildings, 
has placed its advertising account 
with Oliver M. Byerly, advertis- 
ing agency of the same city. 
Trade and class publications as 
well as direct mail will be used. 


The Frank E. Wolcott Com- 
pany of Hartford, Connecticut, 
makers of Torrid household elec- 
trical appliances, have appointed 
Edwards, Ewing & Jones, Inc., of 
New York and Philadelphia, 
direct their sales and advertising 
account. 
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If you sell in Chicago 
You'll want these books 


REATER CHICAGO'S purchas- 

ing power—number and value of 

its homes—auto owners and where they 
live— 


—survey of transportation used—territory covered. 


—retail outlets and how products are merchandised thru them— 
maps, graphs and information that will give you the “low down” on 
the Chicago market. 


—outlined interestingly and authoritatively in these three booklets 
mailed without charge to interested executives. 


Chicago Elevated Advertising Company 


509 South Franklin Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Automobiles and Tobacco Lead Sales 


Activities in Pittsburgh 


ALIFORNIA 
C Sunkist oranges 

and others were 
advertised in Pittsburgh 
under very favorable cir- 
cumstances during re- 
cent weeks. With the 
Doctor Frank G. McCoy 
health series running in the Pitts- 
burgh Press and the doctor an 
ardent advocate of the orange 
juice diet for reducing and gen- 
eral health purposes, the demand 
for oranges has been so great that 
the price per dozen has risen to 
the highest point of the year and 
to a 10 to 15 cent level above the 
cost per dozen of the week before 
the series started. 

A one-third increase in sales 
was reported in a survey of the 
three leading fruit companies and 
markets, and approximate total 
sales ran something like 2,700 
dozen oranges the first week the 
series was running. The Sunkist 
advertisements, which are well 
under a quarter page, are running 
twice a week and California 
prunes use about the same space 
once a week. 


Dealer Lists Appear 
UTOMOBILE companies, 


with tobacco a close second, 
are the heaviest advertisers both 
in the newspapers and on the 
poster boards. Sunday papers 
have carried most of the automo- 
bile publicity, while a number of 
concerns are backing up their 
newspaper space with billboards. 
These include: Oldsmobile, Paige, 
Chrysler, Dodge, Star Cars, Wil- 
lys-Knight, and Federal trucks. 
The majority of the cars adver- 
tising take about one-third page, 
most of them giving a complete 
list of dealers and distributors 
throughout the city and its en- 
virons, and also the state and tri- 
state district. Among these are: 
Chrysler, Overland, Velie, Buick, 
Peerless, Oakland, Paige, Stude- 
baker, and Packard. Chandler 
and Chevrolet coaches are using 
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Heavy Demand For Oranges Succeeds 
Advertising Campaign Linked With 
Series of Health Articles — Franco- — w° 
American Coffee Runs Prize Contest 


full page. The Studebaker Com- 
mander also occupies small space 
daily. Others advertising, with 
about a fourth page the average, 
are: Ford, Locomobile, Elcar, 
[’ssex, Pontiac, Auburn, Hudson, 
Reo Speed Wagon and Lang 
trucks. 


Continues Endorsement Ads 


MOCO and Freedom gasoline 
are using liberal newspaper 
space twice a week, while Atlantic 
gasoline has been getting before 
the public on posterboards promi- 
nently situated. Amoco has also 
been using the billboards. In 
the newspapers various tires have 
been appearing frequently, United 
States and Lee tires being promi- 
nent among them. 

In keeping with their policy of 
presenting notables, and particu- 
larly those who make their living 
by their voice, in their advertise- 
ments, the American ‘Tobacco 
Company has thus far featured 
Mary Lewis, Alice Brady and 
Holbrook Blinn in indorsements 
of Lucky Strike cigarettes. They 
are carrying on an intense and 
consistent billboard campaign 
along with their newspaper space 
and are also running regular ad- 
vertisements without indorse- 
ments. 


Chesterfield’s are also using 
quite a bit of newspaper space 
and the same is true of Prince 
Albert, which is, however, being 
well supported with _ posters. 
Other tobaccos found on the out- 
door media are: Camel and 
Fatima cigarettes, Granger Rough 
Cut and Velvet pipe tobacco, and 
Mail Pouch and Torch Light 
chewing tobacco. Daly’s cigars 
here are running a letter contest 
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with twenty-five tickets 
for the opening baseball 
game as awards to those 
write the best 
theme under one hun- 
dred words on “Why | 
Prefer Daly’s,” and are 
using about one-sixth 
page twice a week. White Owl, 
Dutch Masters, Dry Slitz, and E| 
Producto cigars are also to be 
seen often in space varying from 
a quarter page to a few inches. 


Among food articles Post Bran 
has been carrying on a campaign 
for Bran Flakes with about a 
quarter page once a week, while 
the Kellogg Company has small 
reading notices once a week call- 
ing attention to All-Bran as a 
cure for constipation. Shredded 
Wheat has run in very small 
space with about the same sched- 
ules for Aunt Jemima pancake 
flours and Calumet baking 
powder. 


Coffee Advertised Heavily 


| ee MINGO chocolate pudding, 
a product of Flamingo Sugar 
Mills Inc., of Pittsburgh, along 
with Del Monte canned fruits 
which have occupied prominent 
billboard space, has been having 
small but regular insertions. 
Various brands of canned fish 
have been appearing in short 
space once or twice a week, and 
Swansdown and Domino sugars, 
along with Baker’s cocoa and 
various relishes, have been using 
space of about the same size and 
in the same order. 


Coffee predominates among 
the beverages in the newspapers 
so far as the size of the advertise 
ments is concerned, but tea com- 
panies have been more consistent 
in their use of space. Tetley’s 
and Salada teas have run about 
three inches by two columns 
practically every other day. India 
tea has had one column a full 
page in length during the past 
two weeks and Orange Pekoe 
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one insertion slightly under a full 
page. 

Franco-American coffee is run- 
ning a picture title prize contest 
with 503 prizes in three column 
width advertisements about nine 
inches in height inserted twice a 
week. Maxwell House ran one 
advertisement well over a quarter 
page during the same period and 
White House and Swansdown 
used a few inches each, con- 
sistently. Washington Instant 
coffee and Breakfast Cheer coffee 
are prominent among the poster 
advertised products. 


Household appliances have 
been very prominent in the news- 
papers, the Peoples Natural Gas 
Company here using a large 
amount of space featuring Tappan 
gas ranges with the promise of 
ten dollars for an old range when 
buying a new one and a down pay- 
ment of a like amount with the 
balance monthly. They also used 
well over a third page on Detroit 
Jewel ranges with an allowance 
of twelve-fifty on the old and a 
down-payment as low as_ two 
dollars. 

Washing machines, the Thor, 
ABC, Maytag, Cass and others, 


are also using their share of news- 
paper space. Electric ironers, 
vacuum cleaners, toasters and 
other appliances along the same 
line have appeared quite often, 


and Zerozone, Frigidaire, and‘ 


Kelvinator electric refrigerators, 
which are’ carrying on extensive 
poster campaigns, are running 
large space advertisements. 

Rinso is one of the outstanding 
billboard users lately, Duz and 
Climalene are also consistent 
newspaper space users, usually 
with sizable advertisements but 
varying from time to time. Lux 
toilet soap, Lifebuoy, and Doan 
Castile have been appearing 
slightly under a quarter page 
lately. Ivory and Palmolive are 
using well placed billboard ad- 
vertisements. 

The makers of Listerine who 
are carrying on a campaign 


against dandruff are taking whole . 


page advertisements and so also 
are Forhan’s antiseptic refreshant 
with an offer of one thirty-five 
cent bottle along with a tube of 
Forhan’s dentrifice. A_ special 
combination price offer of both 
for the price of the tooth paste is 
made. 


Waste In Selling 


(Continued from page 832) 


and make a note of all the signs 
which warn salesmen to stay 
away at certain times and you 
will get a good idea of the 
methods used by many concerns 
to raise the cost of selling through 
salesmen, 

If every president of an or- 
ganization that is constantly be- 
ing called on by salesmen would 
make a rule that all his buyers 
give a fair, courteous and prompt 
hearing to every salesman who 
calls, the saving in a year would 
be incalculable. If buyers could 
be induced to stop the practice of 
limiting the hours of receiving 
salesmen the saving would be still 
greater. 

Let some of the executives who 
have been concerned about the 
waste in industry turn their atten- 
tion to the waste in selling. It 
would be easy to start such a 
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movement, and if properly adver- 
tised and promoted, it could be 
made into a great national benefit. 

Here is one way to start it. 
Let every concern that buys 
from other industries agree not 
to keep salesmen waiting un- 
necessarily; let these same firms 
agree to see every salesman who 
calls during working hours. By 
this it is not meant that the buy- 
ers should stop and visit with 
salesmen, but that they should 
not keep salesmen waiting un- 
necessarily. 

If this plan could be started, 
here is the way it would work 
out: Take, for example, the 
manufacturer of typewriters. The 
typewriter manufacturer must 
buy paint, steel, oil, grease, coal, 
paper, printing and hundreds of 
other items. Every firm from 
which typewriter manufacturer 
MAN AG © M E N &T 
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buys is also a prospect for the 
typewriter company’s machines, 
Suppose this typewriter manu- 
facturer would make it a rule 
that every salesman who visits 
his plant or offices should be 
received promptly and not be 
kept waiting or turned away on 
certain days or at certain hours, 

After the plan was working 
smoothly, the typewriter com- 
pany could get out a letter to all 
the firms it patronizes, and ask 
them to grant a similar reception 
to the typewriter company’s sales- 
men. This letter could also sug- 
gest that the recipients of the 
letter make a similar ruling and 
get out a similar letter. 


Reciprocal Fair Treatment 


Fifty or a hundred influential 
companies starting this plan in 
one year could lead a movement 
that would save millions of dol- 
lars in this country every year. 

As a matter of fact, some com- 
panies have already started it. 
The picture accompanying this 
article shows the reception room 
of the White Company of Cleve- 
land. Instead of the usual half- 
wit we so often find in reception 
rooms, the White Company em- 
ploys L. C. Dorn, a mature man 
who knows the White organiza- 
tion from one end to the other. 
Every visitor who steps into the 
White reception room receives a 
cordial welcome and is dispatched 
quickly to the man he wants to 
see. 

It is said that Mr. Dorn knows 
more than 10,000 men, many of 
whom are salesmen, who can tes- 
tify to his courtesy and the White 
Company’s excellent reputation 
for treating salesmen fairly. 

Think of the vast amount of 
good-will Mr. Dorn has built up 
for the White Company. He 
welcomes several hundred callers 
at the White offices every day. 
These people go away with 
good word to say for White. 

Besides saving several millions 
a year for American industry, this 
plan of reciprocal fair treatment 
of salesmen would increase the 
efficiency of salesmen and cut 
down the failures among. sales- 
men. There is no end to the good 
it would do. 
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Cfull Speed Ahead 
IN DENVER 


The Rocky Mountain News and Denver Evening News are the 
fastest growing newspapers in America. 


The NEWSpapers gained 1,538,398 lines of advertising during the first 
three months of 1927. During that period the Post lost 324,210 lines. 


Circulations for the six month period ending March 31, 1927, were: 
morning, 30,571; Sunday, 66,518; evening, 43,687. 


The increase shown by this six month statement only partially indi- 
cates the tremendous gains actually made. Day by day, week by 
week, month by month, the NEWSpapers are moving full speed ahead. 


During the last week in March, average daily paid circulations were: 


Rocky Mountain News (morning) . . . .39,044 
Rocky Mountain News (Sunday) 
Denver Evening News.............. 54,223 


These March figures, compared with circulations of April, 1926, show an 


increase of 128 per cent in the evening, 68 per cent on Sunday, 36 per cent in 
the morning. 


Since the purchase of these newspapers by Scripps-Howard in November, 1926, 
the newspaper situation in Denver has completely changed. 


It is impossible to cover the Denver field with- 
out the morning, evening and Sunday NEWS. 


THE oenver'tverinc NEWS 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


REPRESENTED BY ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


Chicago Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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Booklet explaining L M S 


FE A €eé unusual Warehousing Plan 


mailed Free on request. 


Save Money 
by Storing 
in England 


Here’s important news to every 
business executive. Today, you 
can store merchandise through- 
out Great Britain for  one- 
fourth of what you now pay 
by shipping L M §, and storing 
in L M S warehouses. Every 
convenience known to modern 
distribution is at your com- 
mand—always! There are more 
than 300 L M S_ warehouses 
distributed through all import- 
ant industrial centers of Great 
Britian, both on the coast and 
in the interior, They are all 
connected by direct rail routes. 
Handling charges and costly 
transit delays are cut to an ir- 
reducible minimum. 


The average L M S charge for 
handling, stowing and deliver- 
ing out of store as required, is 
only 2-3 of a cent per 100 Ibs. 
inclusive. 


The L M S is the one British 
Railroad which serves with its 
own lines all major British 
ports. LM S delivers right 
through to store door with its 
own teams and trucks; 1,300 
motor trucks and 10,000 teams 
continuously employed. L M §S 
storage rates on general mer- 
chandise vary from one-fourth 
to one-seventh of the current 
rates for storage in _ public 
warehouses in the United States. 


LONDON MIDLAND 
& SCOTTISH 


Railway of Great Britain 
One Broadway, New York City 


The L M S New York office 
offers every cooperation to help 
you solve the problem of dis- 
tribution in Britain. Address 
Thomas A. Moffet, Freight 
Traffic Manager in America, 
One Broadway, New York. 


THE ONLY BRITISH RAILROAD WITH 
AN ACTIVE FREIGHT DEPART- 
MENT IN AMERICA 


S ALE §& 
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Natural Ice Battles Iceless 


Refrigerators in Rochester 


(Continued from page 828) 


in a spirited battle for the sum- 
mer. This is expected to become 
more acute as the weather warms 
up, probably in another month or 
six weeks. The local company 
distributing Frigidaire has moved 
into new and larger quarters at 
255 East Avenue and is already 
planning an aggressive advertising 
campaign backed up by personal 
solicitation. Large billboards all 
over the city have been leased and 
the sides of strategic buildings in 
the downtown district already 
proclaim the Frigidaire method. 
Copy is appearing in the news- 
papers several times a week and 
it is expected that the summer 
schedule will call for daily adver- 
tising. March sales of Frigidaire 
were 200 per cent greater than 
the same month last year, accord- 
ing to the local management. At 
the present time there is some 
sales resistance because of the 
cool weather but this is expected 
to disappear with the coming of 
summer. 


Merchandising Natural Ice 


Kelvinator has already estab- 
lished itself on the billboards; 
they started a newspaper cam- 
paign April 12 with three column 
ads to appear once in April, twice 
in May and twice in June. 

The local ice dealers are also 
alive to the situation and are con- 
ducting an educational campaign 
through the newspapers, pointing 
out the advantages and economies 
of ice. The installation of carding 
machines, guaranteeing accurate 
weight to the housewife, was 
given much publicity and has 
been followed up by two column 
ads and some larger, stressing 
necessity for efficient refrigeration 
and how ice most economically 
fills this need. A sample of this 
copy carried a large illustration of 
a cake of ice, surrounded by such 
foodstuffs as require refrigeration 
and at the side a small figure of 
the ice man with a generous sized 
cake on his shoulder. 
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“The Answer to Every Woman’s 
Problem” was the opening line of 
this ad which then discussed the 
necessity for refrigeration, ending 
up with the statement that ice- 
cooled foods retain all their good- 
ness and the fact that through ef- 
ficient refrigeration the saving in 
food will more than offset the 
amount of ice required. To the 
credit of the ice dealers and the 
electric refrigerator distributors, 
neither in their advertising copy, 
is making any mention of the 
other’s product, preferring to con- 
fine their copy to stressing the ad- 
vantages of their own product. 


Washing Machines Advertise 


Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., opened 
a campaign on Congoleum rugs 
in the newspapers April 13, with 
large four column ads. The sched- 
ule calls for three in April, with 
the possibility of continuing the 
campaign for several months. 


The Easy washer is_ being 
pushed in full page ads monthly 
in the newspapers, followed up by 
billboard and car card ads. Sales 
in this line are growing each 
month, according to F. S. Lavell, 
manager of the local branch. In 
addition to the regular channels 
of advertising, the Easy delivery 
trucks are doing their share, be- 
ing painted attractively and 
carrying a message that another 
housewife is to be relieved from 
drudgery. The trucks are open 
so that the washing machine be- 
ing delivered is in plain view. 

Fisk Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany is running a campaign call- 
ing for six half page and quarter 
page ads in the newspapers. Bill- 
boards are also being used by this 
company. 

The Victor Talking Machine 
Company used half page ads to 
introduce the new automatic 
Orthophonic which changes 1ts 
own records. 


Tobacco company ads are ap 
pearing at regular intervals, La 


”? 


Palina featuring cigars with al- 
most half page ads and Lucky 
Strike continuing its quotations 
from well known personages. Old 
Golds are being pushed with car- 
toon ads running about a quarter 
page. Chesterfields and Camels 
are advertised less frequently in 
the newspapers but still occupy 
large space on the billboards. 


The Holland Furnace Company 
is using occasional half page ads 
featuring the fact that the com- 
pany has been in business twenty 
years, its remarkable growth in 
that time being the result of mak- 
ing every furnace right. 

It is understood the Rochester 
Packing Company, which dis- 
tributes its products under the 
trade name Arpeako, is planning 
to produce a house organ shortly 
to circulafe among its dealers and 
carry no advertising. The pub- 
lication will come out twice a 
month and be devoted chiefly to 
ways and means to help the 
dealer sell more Arpeako products. 


A.N.A. TO MEET AT 
DETROIT 


HE semi-annual meeting of 

the Association of National 
Advertisers will be held in De- 
troit May 9,10 and 11. The prin- 
cipal subject for discussion will be 
“Laying the foundation for an ad- 
vertising campaign.” 

Among the speakers will be 
C. F. Kettering, vice president, 
General Motors Corporation; T. 
O. Grissell, George Batten Com- 
pany; Claude C. Hopkins, copy 
consultant; O. C. Harn, managing 
director, Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, and J. C. McQuiston, adver- 
tising manager, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. An invitation has been ex- 
tended to Merlin H. Aylesworth, 
president, National Broadcasting 
Company, to tell the association 
members how this medium fits 
into the advertising picture. 


The advertising account of the 
Prima Company, Chicago, has 
been placed in the hands of the 
Turner-Wagener Company of 
Chicago to advertise Primalt. 
Newspapers will be used. 
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Then what might you expect from 
a campaign in such a magazine? 


Write for graphic story of how the manufacturers of 
Soiesette secured phenomenal results through the use of 
Modern Priscilla as the backbone of a great campaign on 
their famous textile product. 


MODERN PRISCILLA 
Artuur J. Crockett, Advertising Director 


470 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 


The LIGHTER THAT LIGHTS Everytime 


SWISS made is the reason, for it is mechanically 
perfect. BUILT LIKE A WATCH, it is the lighter 
supreme of the times. Strong, effective, new, beau- 
tiful styles, GOOD WILL and souvenir distributors 
are appreciating it to the extent that FACTORY 
imprint orders must be in hand NOW for satisfac- 
tory distribution this year. THEREFORE it is really 
imperative that negotiations be concluded AT 
ONCE for such orders. Other imprints executed 
here as desired. Agents cooperated with. Sample 
$3.00 each, postpaid. GUARANTEED. 


Importers and Mfrs’ Agents 
25 DEY ST., NEW YORK 
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Selecting Salesmen 


(Continued from page 804) 


employed by many sales man- 
agers where the sales manager 
meets the candidate alone and de- 
pends upon his own intuition in 
making the selection. 


Mr. Fehlman says that under 
this system most sales managers 
judge salesmen by their own 
qualities. That is to say, if a 
sales manager is quick, active and 
athletic he generally selects men 
of his own physical type. He tells 
of a case where five different sales 
managers were judging a group 
of men and it was found that the 
sales managers quite generally 
judged these men on their own 
standards. By this is meant that 
they are apt to judge another 
man’s appearance by using them- 
selves as a standard of measure. 
Another method is the one which 
I have already mentioned, namely 
having four or five executives in- 
terview the man and check him 
up on his various qualities. 


A Man’s Appearance 


Mr. John G. Jones, who is the 
sales manager for the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, recently spoke 
on the subject “Can salesmen be 
picked by appearance?” In general, 
Mr. Jones does not think that a 
salesman can be picked entirely 
by appearance, but he does have a 
great many other standards by 
which he judges men. He admits 
that he is influenced by a man’s 
appearance, but a lot of other 
things have an equal influence 
with him. Says Mr. Jones: 


“Let me take up and dispose of the sub- 
ject of character analysis by observing the 
shape of a man’s head, face and the like. 
I don’t believe in it. I cannot conceive 
that the premises upon which it is based 
are correct. This seems to me to set rather 
a flimsy foundation upon which to base so 
important a thing as the judging of a 
man. I am afraid that those who practice 
it are in danger of doing grave injustice 
to their fellowmen whom they judge by 
its standards. 


“It is very interesting, to you and to 
me, but it is going to warp our judgment 
if we do not look out. It’s going to take 
away that intuition that we have gotten by 
years of experience. It is going to make 
us depend too much on cast of eye, color 
of hair and the like. 
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“In hiring a salesman I make that sales- 
man sell himself to me and I make him 
sell me on his ability to handle my 
proposition.” 

Mr. Jones’ position, as I under- 
stand it, is that such things as 
psychology, phrenology and char- 
acter analysis should not be con- 
sidered except as an aid to other 
methods of judging a salesman. 
He describes the sort of a con- 
versation which he would have 
with a man who came to him for 
a position. 


A Problem of Education 


He tells of having a very good 
looking man come in, a man who 
immediately after you know him 
has made a favorable impression 
upon you. After the man has 
talked, he asks him a question, 
such as, “Why do you come in 
here to see me about selling our 
proposition?” Of course the man’s 
answer has a great influence on 
Mr. Jones, following the favorable 
impression which has been made 
because of his appearance. Mr. 
Jones states further: 

“The problem of picking a salesman is 
a problem of education as well as a prob- 
lem of the heart and the brain. I don’t 
believe that there is a man who has real 
manhood in him who is not susceptible of 
education if he has the desire to do things 
and the will-power to put it across. I 
don’t think there is an intelligent man who 
cannot be trained to a good salesman.” 

Mr. Jones doesn’t mean that 
any man can be trained into a 
good salesman, but any man 
whom he selects as being intel- 
ligent and having certain at- 
tributes can be trained to secure 
results. Mr. Jones sums up one 
of his talks by saying: 

“TI am afraid of becoming a crank on a 
near science that is liable to make me 
make mistakes. I would rather take a man 
from his appearance plus these other 
qualifications that I have been discussing, 
and be mistaken occasionally, than to turn 
one man down who was worthy because 
he did not measure up from a phrenological 
standpoint. Appearance is only one reason 
why you and I should discuss a connection 
with the prospective salesman. We have 
turned down men when the first impres- 
sion was not just right because we did not 


take the trouble to go a little more under 
the fellow’s skin.” 


M AN 


AGEMENT, 


APRIL 3 0, 


In summing up a discussion 
which was held in New York, Mr. 
Charles F. Abbott of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion gave these words, at the 
same time stating that some of 
them were to be credited to Mr. 
Hugh Chalmers: 


Many Methods Available 


“It is generally admitted that a sales- 
man is born and not made. A salesman 
must show that he has a certain bias to- 
wards selling and likes it. Some salesmen 
develop a nose for business; they can smell 
it around the corner. It is their way of 
sizing up conditions. It seems to be dif- 
ficult to apply any established rule that 
will enable the business man to select the 
best man without taking chances. Any 
such rules must be proven in practice be- 
fore they are accepted. There is no doubt 
a system whereby a business man can be- 
come a better reader of human nature. It 
will have nothing to do with thought- 
reading nor feeling a man’s bumps. It 
will be a system that will be simple, prac- 
tical and combine the virtues of science. 
The most successful method seems to be a 
careful observation of the approach of the 
candidate, his personal appearance, his 
clearness of eye, whether his voice is harsh 
or penetrating or whether it is convincing 
and pleasing. It has been stated that it 
is not so much what a salesman says but 
how he says it that brings him nearer to 
an order. The applicant’s handshake is a 
guide to his character. Some make you 
feel as if you had hold of a fish’s tail. 
Others grip the hand as if they meant 
what they said. Their attitude and posi- 
tion during conversation carry a sig- 
nificance, as well as their breeding and 
home influence. Their educational ad- 
vantages, their associations, their interests 
in sports, what kind of books they read, 
what their actual record of accomplish- 
ment has been; their style of penmanship; 
all: these denote certain qualifications if 
anyone is interested enough to give it 
study.” 


Surely with all of these things 
available to the sales manager it 
ought not to be necessary to make 
a large proportion of mistakes in 
selecting men. One can make the 
mistake of hiring too quickly. | 
believe in the first part of the 
phrase which was credited to old 
Gorgan Graham, “Be slow to hire 
and quick to fire.” A sales man- 
ager should proceed slowly in his 
investigation of the qualifications 
of the candidate. He should avail 
himself of all methods for judg- 
ing the candidate. Then, if he 1s 
a real person himself, if he under- 
stands human nature well enough 
to be a sales manager, he will un- 
doubtedly make a wise decision. 
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TWO OUT OF EVERY THREE A 
FAMILIES IN THE SMALL TOWNS, AND 
SIX OUT OF SEVEN IN THE RURAL 
ROUTES ARE QUALITY BUYERS— 


Two out of every three Altoona families in the small towns 
and 6 out of 7 in the rural routes are quality buyers. 
Altoona a profitable market for the national advertiser? 
This bit of interesting information 
brought out from an investigation among the Altoona 


families proves it. 
In small towns 
14.14% 


7 Emphatically yes! 
The question asked: “Are you interested in quality mer- 
67.60% 84.84% 

1.02% 


chandise at fair prices, or do you wait for bargain offers?” 
Among Mirror Families 
On rural routes 


it it 
Answered: 
Quality... 
Bargains .......... ee TE a 
| ER TS 

When at least 2 out of every 3 families prefer quality it 

indicates that these people are newspaper readers and have 

been influenced by national advertising where quality is 
It is the 


always the dominant factor. 

The MIRROR dominates this quality market. 
buying guide for Altoona families who spend annually over 
26 million dollars in Altoona’s retail stores. The ALTOONA 

MIRROR with its 27,884 ABC circulation is Altoona’s lead- 
The 


ing newspaper with more than twice the circulation of any 
other paper in this trading area, that reaches a buying 


in this important market. 


power of over 150,000 people. 
ALTOONA MIRROR is ready to give you the service neces- 


Plan your campaign 
sary to help you reach these quality buyers. 


Altoona Mirror 


ALTOONA, PA. 
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Sales Executives 
and Salesmen Agree on 


“The New and Finer 


Body by Fisher 


Sales executives welcome 
its remarkably low first 
cost, itsoperating economy 
and its long life. They rec- 
ognize the value of its abil- 
ity to take their salesmen 
over the territory and keep 
them comfortable, happy 
and eager to do their jobs. 


Salesmen want itsarresting appearance and 
its six-cylinder performance. They need 
its unfailing dependability, its comfort and 
the unusual convenience it provides. 


That’s why the New and Finer Pontiac Six 
Coupe is meeting such great success as 


a salesmen’s car. It offers 
an amazing combination 
of desirable qualities 
simply because the vast 
facilities and purchasing 
power of General Motors 
enable Oakland to pro- 
duce such a car to sell at 
such low cost! 


No matter whether or not you plan to buy 
new cars for salesmen now, be sure to see 
the New and Finer Pontiac Six Coupe! 


Write on your company’s letterhead to our 
Commercial Division for the details of our 
special Fleet Users’ Plan. 


Sedan, $775; Sport Roadster, (4 pass.) $775; Sport Cabriolet, (4 pass.) $835; Landau Sedan, $895; De Luxe Landau 
Sedan, $975; De Luxe Panel Delivery, $770; De Luxe Screen Delivery, $760; De Luxe Delivery Chassis, $585. 
Oakland Six, $1025 to $1295. All prices at factory. Easy to pay on the General Motors Time Payment Plan, 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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Brisk Selling Activities F ollow 


Building Peak in New England 


YEW ENGLAND 
\ is planning for 
one of the largest 

and broadest publicity 
campaigns that it has 
ever before attempted. 
Not only will they adver- 
tise the desirability of New Eng- 
land as a summer resort and vaca- 
tion ground, but stress will also 
be put on the many opportunities 
to be found here along industrial 
and commercial lines. Boston, as 
the center of New England trade, 
shows remarkable gains in real 
estate growth. Three new hotels 
are soon to be opened and the 
Chamber of Commerce has high 
hopes of bringing many of the 
large conventions to this city in 
the near future. The building 
trades all report increased sales 


and a brilliant outlook for late 


Spring and Summer business. 
Other trades closely allied with 
the building trade also report en- 
couraging prospects. 


Construction Program Heavy 


HE following report obtained 

through the courtesy of the 
I. W. Dodge Corporation gives 
the reader an excellent idea of the 
increase in building both in Bos- 
ton and throughout the New Eng- 
land states. The March total for 
building contracts in New Eng- 
land, amounting to $44,990,000, is 
the largest March figure ever re- 
ported. It is more than double 
the amount of the previous month 
and over 30 per cent ahead of the 
corresponding month of last year. 
Of this amount $19,724,000 is for 
residential buildings; $6,328,000 
lor educational buildings ; $5,796,- 
900 for industrial buildings; and 
$5,675,700 for commercial proj- 
ects. New construction work 
Started in the first quarter of the 
year reached $84,588,400. This is 


an increase of 6 per cent over the 
corresponding period of last year. 
Contemplated new work repre- 


Sents $42,195,200. 


Increase of 


This is an 
30 per cent over 
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March Contracts Set New High 
Record at $44,900,000 ; Community 
Advertising Schedules For 1927 
Heavier Than Ever Before 


February. For the week ending 
April 5 reports show the valuation 
of contracts awarded during that 
period amounted to $9,480,100. 
For the corresponding period in 
1926 it was $8,662,000. This 
shows that the increase still con- 
tinues to make itself felt. 


Building Runs Ahead of 1926 


URING the week of March 
26 to March 31, contracts for 
380 projects amounting to $10,- 
047,400 were awarded in the city 
of Boston. The record follows: 


No. of 
Proj- 

Classification— ects Valuation 
Commercial buildings... 36 $ 857,000 
Educational buildings... 7 329,000 
Hospitals and _institu- 

CHS oko ee. 2 120,000 
Industrial buildings ... 6 3,374,000 
Public buildings .000000. 2 160,000 
Public works-pub. utili- 

ties = 576,700 
Religious and memorial 

Dub dings on cncenomne 6 210,000 
Residential buildings........ 301 4,005,300 
Social and recreational 

esregatie A OG 415,000 


380 $10,047,400 


In Hyde Park, a suburb of Bos- 
ton, a new high school is to be 
built at the cost of approximately 
$1,250,000. This will be one of 
the three most expensive high 
schools in the city. The building 
will accommodate 1,500 pupils. 
Thirty-six class rooms are pro- 
vided for as well as countless 
other special rooms and a large 
auditorium and gymnasium. 

An attractive cooperative apart- 
ment house is being built at 401 
Beacon street, costing $200,000. 
The first floor will be of fireproof 
material and the upper floors of a 
slow burning material. Each 
apartment will consist of ten 
rooms, two containing fireplaces. 
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All are equipped with 
up-to-date electric refrig- 
eration and the building 
is heated by oil burners. 
The New England Con- 
fectionery Company is 
building a new factory 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
This company makes the Necco 
candies that are widely known. 
In the face of keen competition 
they have increased their business 
to such an extent that the old 
factory cannot handle their output 
and a new one has’ become 
necessary. 

In Boston the most aggressive 
of building developments is that 
located at Arboretum Heights. 
In less than a year over three- 
quarters of the lots have been 
sold. Arboretum Heights is part 
of the metropolitan parkway sys- 
tem and is located off Jamacaway, 
a short distance from Jamaca 
Pond. The sale is carefully re- 
stricted to insure a desirable resi- 
dential community and is in the 
one-family house section of the 
city. 


Resort Development 


YSTER Harbors at Oyster- 

ville on Cape Cod is another 
development of importance. It is 
one of the first of a number that 
will soon start in developing the 
Cape as a summer resort. It ad- 
vertises eight miles of water front, 
all the enjoyments and sports of 
sea shore and woodlands. 


The state of Maine has a new 
and unique settlement. It was re- 
cently incorporated as a village 
by act of the Maine legislature. 
Lucerne-in-Maine is its name. It 
consists of a colony of summer 
dwellings located twelve miles 
from Bangor. The building pro- 
gram has extended so rapidly 
that to date over $500,000 has 
been spent in construction. A 
drive through newspaper adver- 
tising and offices throughout the 
country will result in still greater 
growth and prosperity for the new 
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Important 
Books Should 
Look Important 


HEN the Life Insurance 

Sales Research Bureau 
published its Manager’s Man- 
ual, the importance of impres- 
sive covers was recognized. 


All four volumes of this Man- 
ual are filled with information 
to help managers write more 
life insurance—important facts 
gleaned from years of experi- 
ence. Molloy Made Covers are 
used to convey an impression 
of importance—they look im- 
portant. 


Through their handsome ap- 
pearance Molloy Made Covers 
gain prestige for every book 
on which they are used. And 
by their extreme durability 
they add to its life of service— 
whether it goes into an insur- 
ance office or a machine shop. 


Make your new book look-as 
important as it is. Write us 
for suggestions and samples. 
There is no obligation. 


There is a Molloy Made 
Cover for Every Purpose 


MOLLOY MADE 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 


**s® North Western Avenue Sales Offices in 
Chicago, Illinois 


Principal Cities 


summer community. Excursions 
are run from time to time to the 
village from Boston and are al- 
ways crowded with prospective 
buyers. 

Another large Maine summer 
resort development is that going 
on at Boothbay Shores. This 
new development is sponsored by 
the Boothbay Register, a Maine 
daily newspaper. With the sub- 
scription to this paper you also 
purchase a home site and mem- 
bership in King Phillip’s Wigwam 
Club, the social club of the set- 
tlement. Large amounts of news- 
paper space are used in promot- 
ing this development. Reports 
are that it is very successful and 
the season is yet young. 


Railroads Push Promotion 


The Summer Homes in Ver- 
mont Corporation, with offices in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and 
New York City, are using consid- 
erable newspaper space in adver- 
tising Vermont as a desirable 
place to own a home. They re- 
port that a bonded agent of theirs 
is in every city and town in Ver- 
mont. 

The various New England rail- 
roads are cooperating in every 
way possible to promote the New 
Ingland states. The Bangor and 
Aroostook Railroad Company ad- 
vertises in newspapers and maga- 
zines throughout the country a 
book which they publish titled “In 
The Maine Woods.” This book 
contains 160 pages of pictures and 
stories dealing with Maine as a 
vacation ground. It circulates in 
large numbers throughout the 
United States and a few copies are 
sent abroad. Copies are also sent 
free to many of the public 
libraries. It is considered to be 
one of the best advertising me- 
diums for camps, canoe trips, 
mountain climbing, and vacation 
resorts. It is mailed to anyone 
for ten cents. 

Individual state expenditures 
for publicity purposes are very 
uncertain at this time. In Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut little is expected for this 
year. In all three states named 


bills are before the legislatures 
and as yet the outcome can- 
not be determined. Independent 
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organizations are active, however, 
and it is felt in many quarters that 
these activities will greatly influ- 
ence the legislatures in passing 
publicity measures. Vermont is 
also uncertain, but the outlook 
seems to be that measures will be 
passed. 

The Providence, Rhode Island, 
Chamber of Commerce reports a 
$7,500 appropriation likely to pass 
the legislature. Another $7,500 
is being raised by the Rhode Isl- 
and Association of Commercial 
Organizations. This money will 
be used almost exclusively on 
booklets and direct mail work. 

The Berkshire Hills Confer- 
ences report a total of $31,000 
for publicity. The account is 
placed with the H. K. McCann 
Company of New York. Of this 
amount $17,443 will go for Spring 
and Summer newspaper advertis- 
ing; $2,503 for Fall newspaper 
advertising; and $1,061 for maga- 
zine advertising. 


Hotels to Advertise 


The remainder of this appro- 
priation goes for booklets, public- 
ity literature and the maintenance 
of an information bureau. 

The New England Hotel Asso- 
ciation reports that they will 
spend $8,500 on publicity ; $3,000 
will be spent for maps; $4,000 for 
newspaper advertising; $15,000 
for booklets and other printed 
matter for direct mail work. The 
account is placed with the Am- 
sterdam Agency of New York. 
They report independent hotel ad- 
vertising will amount to about 
$1,000,000 for 1927. 

The state of Maine Senate and 
House have passed an appropria- 
tion of $50,000, to which $5,000 
more is being added, which was 
left unused last year. It is di 
vided as follows: 

$30,000 for newspaper and mag- 
azine advertising. 

$10,000 for booklets and printed 
matter. 

$15,000 for industrial and re 
search work. 

A sum of $8,000 is being raised 
by town and city taxation. 

Approximately $142,000 will be 
spent this year by Maine. This 
figure includes Chamber °% 
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Commerce and council work as With real estate booming 
t well as research expenditures. throughout New England and 
- The Portland, Maine, Chamber ever on the increase, the building 
S of Commerce announces an adver- _ trades and allied trades are find- 
4 tising campaign through newspa- _ing business increasing to a great 
k pers and magazines. They plan extent over last year. This is es- 
” to stress the importance of their pecially true among the roofing 
citv as the center of a beautiful corporations. The New England 
(, and varied vacation land and not offices of the Flintkote Com- Growin 
a as the gateway to one,as has been _—- pany, manufacturers of the strip, & 
38 the case before. The appropria- weather-proof and fireproof shin- 
0 tion has not passed the city coun- gles, report a gain of substantial Market 
J. cil at the time of this writing, but proportions over the sales of last 
al it seems to meet with no difficul- year at this time. They antici- 
ill ties so far and is reasonably sure pate a heavy Spring and Summer Washington, D. C 
on of passing. Other funds will be business this year. Stress is being ita iat 
contributed by the merchants and laid on their new copper-coated 
or- business men of the city to swell shingle. Advertising is conducted 
(0) the total. on a fifty-fifty basis. That is, the This thirteenth market 
rm company furnishes newspaper ‘ . 
nn Building Trades Stimulated copy and poster board material eRe httias ‘The popula- 
his In fact, in practically every and tell one-half of the cost of pans agp — 
ng state as is the case in Vermont publication and near enriony ve necagaaee - noe . 
is- the actual appropriations have not Dealer prospect lists are circular- comme of twenty - five 
for ‘ “ , 
ner passed de legislative bodies ized free of charge. The Rub- miles in the Metropoli- 
ga- Every indication points to their berot Company, rane tienda tan Area” there are 690,- 
speedy passage, however. In  %A™€ hits of shingle and roofing 000 persons. 
Maine the three important public- materials, has about ve — : 
ity bureaus, the state Chamber of - nev lined up for Spring Washington, D. C. has 
IFO Commerce, the Maine Publicity and Summer. 120,000 homes in_ its 
lic- Bureau, and the Maine branch of Reports Sales Gain seventy square miles of 
nce the New England Council plan a territory 
jomt campaign to advertise the Two of the large lumber deal- 
Ss0- state. A fund of $80,000 is being ers in Boston are especially active . . ; 
will raised for that purpose. The in illuminated full-size poster And in this eres 
000 Maine railroads are cooperating. board advertising. Some news- market the Washington 
) for Boston newspapers recently Paper advertising is used, but Times and The Washing- 
000 carried full-page copy from three More stress is put on the poster ton Herald have a com- 
nted of the large New England cities: board as the best result getter. bined net paid daily cir- 
The Nashua, New Hampshire; St. Phe Dix Lumber Company and culation of 114,398 (A.- 
Am- Albans, Vermont, and Newbury- the Downes Lumber Company B. C.), and a circulation 
‘ork. port, Massachusetts. The copy — me Pepe showing as of 131,524 (A. B. C.) 
1 ad- used is headed by an account of ——— sone pe work. with The Big Sunday 
bout the cities’ chief activities with The New England offices of the Washi 
: deg ’ ; : ; ashington Herald. Good 
photos of various buildings and Standard Sanitary Manufacturing 
and points of interest, while the body Company report a gain of from goods are well advertised 
)pria- of the advertisement consists of 5 per cent to 20 per cent on their sie this tinted market 
5,000 small size ads from various mer- various products. An average of with these circulations. 
was chants and manufacturers in that 5 per cent is the estimate on the 
is di- tity. It is expected other cities combined output. Two new prod- 
will use this type of cooperative ucts appeared the past month. 
mag: alvertising. One is a new process enamel that 
_Arecent meeting of representa- | 18 guaranteed to remain white cine 
sated tive bodies of advertising and and smooth regardless of the type 
publicity men from all New Eng- or amount of acids of any sort 
i ak land sponsored by the New that are left upon its surface. The 
adi England Council at Boston, re- Other is the Chromard finish. 
4 sulted in a plan for cooperation by Increases of three eight-hour 
— ill the states in a campaign for shifts and a substantial number 
New England. A survey of the of workers at the factories fail to 
vill be recreational and vacational re- keep up with the ever-growing 
ae — of the states will be made demand. The company is doing 
er Va committee. (Continued on page 867) 
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Liggett Carries Owl War Into 


HAT promises 
\ \) to be a most in- 
teresting catch- 
as-catch-can between 
Liggett and Owl is about 
to be fought out in Los 
Angeles, the Owl home 
and stronghold. It be- 
gan fifteen months ago when Lig- 
gett opened a store in Hollywood. 
This foothold was no sooner se- 
cured than another Hollywood 
store was opened, and then six 
months ago Liggett began buying 
stores right and left in the very 
heart of Los Angeles, in Glendale 
and in Pasadena. At this writ- 
ing, April 16, fourteen Liggett 
stores are in operation and it is 
reported that two others are soon 
to be opened. 


A Price Cutting Contest 


S might be expected, Liggett’s 
invasion of the Owl strong- 
hold was the signal for tree-for- 
all price cutting. Up to this time 
the Owl interests had disdained 
advertising and made no secret of 
their belief that Owl stores were 
so well known in Los Angeles 
that advertising was unnecessary. 
They even sneered at the Liggett 
move to attack them in their own 
home town. But it has developed 
they are not so secure as they had 
imagined, for the Liggett stores 
are doing a nice business, and 
now, after the car has been stolen, 
Owl has resorted to frantic adver- 
tising in the hope of stemming 
the Liggett onslaught. 


How far the price warfare will 
be carried by these two rival 
chains in the fight for domination 
of the Los Angeles market—a 
market which has doubled in the 
last seven years according to con- 
servative estimates—is a matter 
which is giving the independent 
druggists and all manufacturers 
considerable concern. A list of 
“Special Deep-Cut Prices” adver- 
tised by Liggett in the papers 
April 14 quoted fifty-cent size 
Glyco Thymoline at 37 cents, 
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Los Angeles 


Procter and Gamble Set Stage For 
Drive on Ivory Guest Soap Backed UP the 
With Full Page Advertising — Oil 
Interests in Price War On Gasoline 


dollar size Danderine at 72 cents, 
fifty-cent size Pepsodent at 34 
cents, sixty-five cent Kotex at 39 
cents, seventy-cent Sloan’s lini- 
ment at 49 cents, twenty-five cent 
size Woodbury’s soap at 17 cents, 
fifty-cent size Palmolive shampoo 
at 33 cents, etc. 

Aside from the participants in 
this battle, about the only people 
who are complaining are the oil 
companies, which are engaged in 
a price battle that is not likely to 
end until many of the weaker 
companies are broken. On April 
16 gasoline had reached the rec- 
ord low price of 12% cents a gal- 
lon, including a two-cent state tax. 
This represents a loss on every 
gallon, so it is. just a matter of 
who can hold out the longest, 
with the money even on Standard 
and Shell. 


Twenty-Six Cars Advertised 


AN present the California 
Packing Corporation is 
using space in the Los Angeles, 
Pasadena and nearby newspapers 
to keep the Del Monte name be- 
fore distributors. It seems that 
Del Monte has followed the policy 
of selling to the big chains as well 
as the small dealers, giving the 
chains a special price. This has 
riled the independents who dislike 
to push the Del Monte brand, in 
spite of the fact that it is a home 
product. One dealer even went 
so far as to say that the reason 
Del Monte had such a large carry- 
over this season was due to this 
policy and the crystallizing antag- 
onism of the independents. 
During April Los Angeles news- 
papers carried ads of twenty-six 
makes of cars. In addition a num- 
ber of them are using outdoor 
M AN 
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advertising. Poster 
stands noticed include 
Dodge, Jordan, 
Chrysler, Chevrolet, 
Whippet and Willys- 
Knight, Oldsmobile and 
Nash. Newspaper space 
ranges from page ads on 
Sundays down to eight-inch 
double column on week days. Hud- 
son auto ads carry a list of dealers 
in Los Angeles and vicinity. 
Radiola has a particularly big 
campaign on, using almost page 
length ads across five columns, 
which carry a list of dealers. In 
addition, numerous dealer ads are 
being run, varying from four-inch 
double column to more than a 
quarter page. Victrola, too, is 
using generous space, supple- 
mented by small dealer ads. 


Foods Push for Sales 


M°::. of the foods are using 


only medium size ads. 
Bishop’s chocolate is an exception. 
It is being featured in large news- 
paper space and on the billboards. 
The use of Bishop’s ground choco- 
late by George Young, Catalina 
channel swimmer, is emphasized. 
Ghirardelli’s chocolate also is 
being kept prominently in the 
public eye. The ads still carry a 
line calling attention to the pro- 
nunciation of the name—“Gear- 
are-delly.” Prominent on the 
poster boards are Best Foods, 
Premier salad dressing, Crisco, 
Pet milk, Libby’s foods, Cudahy’s 
hams and bacon, Sunmaid raisins, 
and Ghirardelli’s chocolate, as 
well as several brands of bread 
made by large local baking con- 
cerns — Franko, Mac-Kek-Nee, 
Maid o’ the Wheat, Bradford's 
and Holsum bread. Appearing 
regularly in the newspapers are 
Burnett’s vanilla, Nucoa, Cream 
of Wheat, Armour’s Star ham, 
Thompson’s malted milk, Heinz 
ketchup, Quaker oats, Tillamook 
cream cheese, and Sperry Drifted 
Snow flour. Most of these also 
are appearing on the car cards. 
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. shrugged shoulders... . 


From head-shaking to 
hand-shaking 


ANY an advertising man shook 


his head, shrugged his shoulders, 


_when TIME’s “Vol. 1, No. 1” appeared 


back in March, 1923. The weekly 
field was already crowded. Long-estab- 
lished magazines were, in many cases, 
hardly holding their own. The infant- 
magazine mortality was appallingly high. 
Shaking hands 
Now these same men are shakin 

hands with TIME, four years old, 
lusty, thriving. TIME is no longer an 
experiment, it is a success. For every 
March, 1923, reader it had fifteen March, 
1927, readers. For every 1924 dollar of 


‘ advertising revenue it took in $5.40 in 


1926. TIME’s 1926 balance sheet was 
made up without the use of red ink. 
Unique 

For TIME was not “just another” 
magazine. Its point of view is original, 
unique. Not an organ of opinion or 
comment, it does not print or reprint 


editorials. But only TIME (March 28, 
1927) would call Ty Cobb* an “ancient, 


bellicose ballplayer,” would term King 


Solomon} an “amiable old roué,” would 
refer to “bipeds who buy Bernard Mac- 
Fadden’s New York porno-Graphic.”* * 


Successful 


Alive, growing, successful, TIME is 
an emphatically good advertising “buy.” 
Reaching into every class, it selects those 
forward-looking, modern-minded U. S. 
citizens who furnish the national adver- 
tising with its finest market. Read 
eagerly, thoroughly, from cover to cover, 
it assures the advertiser that his adver- 
tisement will appear on a well-thumbed, 
closely-scanned page. And its 135,000 
readers, plus-average in mental alertness, 
in financial rating, are offered at mass- 
circulation advertising rates. 


ROBERT L. JOHNSON, Advertising Manager 
25 W. 45th St., New York City 
Main Office: Penton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


TIME carried some $239,875 worth of advertising in 1926. Judging 
from schedules added thus far in 1927, its advertising revenue for 
the present year will pass the $400,000 mark. It already carries more 
advertising than any other weekly with less than a million circulation. 


*Tyrus Raymond Cobb, outfielder with the Philadelphia American League Team; formerly player- 
manager of Detroit American League Team; in his prime probabty “baseball’s greatest.” T King Sol- 
omon, Biblical incarnation of wisdom. ** Graphic, a daily newspaper published in New York City. 
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Heavy campaigns are on for 
several brands of coffee. Ben 
Hur, Newmark’s and Maxwell 
House coffee are using posters, 
while in the newspapers and car 
cards are M. J. B., Maxwell 
House, and Hills Brothers, rang- 
ing from half a page to small 
double column ads. Tree Tea 
also is carrying small ads. 

Fatima, Old Gold, Velvet, 
Lucky Strike and Camel cigar- 
ettes are being advertised out- 
doors. Velvet tobacco and Roi- 
Tan cigars also are using the 
boards. In the newspapers Ches- 
terfield, Yorktown and Camel 
are prominent. Bayuk Philadel- 
phia Handmade Perfectos are 
using one column, page length 
space, and Webster cigars eleven 
inch, four column. 


On the billboards Peet’s Won- 
der soap, Mission Bell soap and 
Palmolive are appearing in nu- 
merous prominent locations. Also 
noticed on the billboards are 
Wrigley’s Gum, Mission Knit 
Hosiery, Beechnut Gum, Iris 
Peaches, and Baby Ruth Candy. 


Growth of City Is Rapid 


Hi malt syrup people are 

making a strong bid for busi- 
ness. Schlitz, Puritan and Bud- 
weiser all have moderate size ads 
running regularly. 

Kayser hosiery, underwear and 
gloves are being extensively ad- 
vertised, smaller ads being sup- 
plemented by numerous local 
dealer ads of varying sizes. 

Sales campaigns on oil heat- 
ers and furnaces are quiet just 
now. Washing machines, vacuum 
sweepers and electric refrigera- 
tion are somewhat more active 
but little newspaper advertising 
is being done. Copeland electric 
refrigeration is using some promi- 
nent billboard space. Wedge- 
wood gas range space in the news- 
papers is supplemented by many 
small dealer ads. 


Los Angeles is tremendously 
proud of its industrial growth— 
it now has 7,000 factories, includ- 
ing three hundred new _ ones 
started last year. Other things 
being equal, all good Los Angeles 
boosters—and who in Los An- 
geles is not a_ booster ?—favors 
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the home product. So the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company has 
started an advertising campaign 
in the Los Angeles and Pasadena 
papers to impress upon the com- 
munity that National has a branch 
plant in Los Angeles and that 
when Californians buy National 
Biscuit Company products they 
are supporting a_ neighborhood 
industry. 


Commenting upon this type of 
advertising, and upon the native 
Californian’s desire to keep the 
dollar at home, a leading adver- 
tising agent in Los Angeles said 
that his experience with advertis- 
ing campaigns playing up the 
“patronize home industry” idea 
had been disappointing. He went 
so far as to say the National Bis- 
cuit Company would get better 
results were they to feature their 
specialties and create a desire for 
the products, rather than use sen- 
timental copy. With the indus- 
trial growth of Los Angeles and 
the new factories constantly being 
opened the old passion for made- 
in-Los Angeles products is dying 
out. Californians realize that 
these new factories are marketing 
their product nationally, and they 
cannot expect Californian products 
to be well received in other parts 
of the country if they raise sales 
barriers against incoming prod- 
ucts. Then, too, Los Angeles is 
rapidly losing its “native-son” 
complex. It is growing at an 
almost unbelievable rate, and now 
claims a population of more than 
1,000,000. New residents are com- 
ing from all the states of the 
Union. They are interested in the 
prosperity of California’s home 
industries, of course, but as a rule 
they buy the same things they 
bought back home, regardless of 
where they are made. 


Droves of New Buyers 


T is this influx of new buyers, 
most of them well provided 
with funds, that has led a number 
of Eastern manufacturers to go 
after Los Angeles business in 
earnest. Procter & Gamble are 
setting the stage for a spring sales 
drive, using Ivory guest soap as a 
leader. Sales effort will be backed 
by full pages in the newspapers 
and intensive merchandising. The 
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General Cigar Company is also 
planning something unusual on 
White Owl, Robert Burns and two 
other popular brands. Sealy mat- 
tresses and Armstrong’s linoleums 
are both using the newspapers in 
the hope of getting a larger share 
of the house furnishings business 
which the rapid upbuilding of the 
city has created. Incidentally 
Los Angeles boasts the finest and 
most complete house furnishings 
stores in the country—Barker 
Brothers. This store is unique in 
that it sells only products and ma- 
terials that go into a home, includ- 
ing women’s apparel but not dress 
materials. 

Sears, Roebuck & Company of 
Chicago are rushing to completion 
a new Los Angeles branch plant 
to cost $5,000,000 and employ 6,000 
people. It is understood that 
Sears will also open a general re- 
tail store when this branch is 
completed, on the order of their 
big retail stores in the middle 
west. While the merchants are 
somewhat disturbed over the 
prospect of this competition, most 
of them feel there is plenty of 
business for all, and lots more on 
the way. 


Ford Builds New Plant 


NE pointed to the fact that 

the new plant of the Ford 
Motor Company at Los Angeles 
Harbor, being built at a cost of 
$3,000,000, will bring 2,000 new 
people to Los Angeles and San 
Pedro, and that since the first of 
the year more than 600 eastern 
concerns have made inquiry at 


the Chamber of Commerce re- 


garding building sites for plants. 
In the face of such a development 
they refuse to worry about such 
a little matter as mail order house 
competition. Nobody worries in 
Los Angeles, anyway. Many mer- 
chants make as much, if not more 
money, in real estate than they do 
in their business. 

One merchant who made a little 
money through the sale of three 
lots about four years ago, put up 
a nice office and store building 
out near Wilshire Boulevard. 
He paid $30,000 for the corner 
lot. The building cost him $00, 
000 more. His total investment, 


(Continued on page 866) 
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The Hundred Dollar Check 


awarded by The Dartnell Corporation for the best letter 
constructively criticizing the advertisements of newspaper 
publishers in the February 19 and March 5, 1927, issues of 
“Sales Management” magazine has been mailed to 


J. K. Macneill 


Sales Manager, Hewes & Potter (Spur Ties), Boston, Mass. 


While it was decided to award the check to Mr. Macneill, 
the letters submitted by A. J. Reiss, Manager of Sales 
Development, Acme White Lead and Color Works, De- 
troit, and H. D. Dumont, Assistant Sales Manager in charge 
of advertising for Pacific Coast Borax Company, New 
York, were especially constructive and helpful. Approxi- 
mately one hundred letters were considered by the com- 
mittee in reaching this decision. 
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From the Woolly West 


(Continued from page 820) 


take up the matter of territory 
with his partners, but he felt quite 
sure that we would be able to do 
some business together. He espe- 
cially requested me not to call on 
anyone else in town. As I have 
said before, I was an innocent, 
guileless young salesman. I ac- 
cepted his promise to send me an 
order to St. Louis. I spent the 
entire day in Portland and left 
town that evening for Troy. I did 
not call on any other stove 
dealers in Portland. 

Now, I regret to say that the 
order from this Portland stove 
concern was never received and I 
also regret to report that shortly 
afterward they came out with an 
imitation of this stove. The moral 
of this story of course will be ap- 
parent to any young salesman 
who reads it: don’t depend too 
much on promises. There is noth- 
ing like getting the name down 
on the dotted line. The order that 
is to be mailed to you some time 
in the future, experience teaches 
us, alas, is a mirage that disap- 
pears in the rays of the noon-day 
sun. 


The Largest Stove Order 


So here I was in Troy. In this 
town I called on the old-estab- 
lished and well-known _ stove 
house of Fuller, Warren & Com- 
pany. I have forgotten the name 
of the buyer. I remember, how- 
ever, that his hair was pure white. 
He was a very handsome man. I 
had with me a circular showing a 
picture of, and describing, the 
Wilson stove in detail. It was 
my custom first to show this cir- 
cular to a prospective buyer. Now, 
I showed this circular to this 
white-haired gentleman and told 
him my little story about seeking 
a wholesale distributor for that 
territory. I suggested that I 
bring up my sample trunk from 
the station. “No, no,” said this 
buyer. “That is entirely unneces- 
sary. I happen to know all about 
this stove. We will be glad to 
take the agency for this territory 
and I will draw up a contract. 
Come in this afternoon and I will 
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give you the order.” That after- 
noon I called and I was handed 
an envelope with a_ beautifully 
written order and a contract nam- 
ing the territory in which Fuller, 
Warren & Company were to have 
the exclusive sale. I nearly fell 
dead of heart shock when I saw 
that the order was for five hun- 
dred stoves. That was the largest 
stove order I have ever taken. 


Rip Van Winkle’s Country 


Fuller, Warren & Company 
were our agents for years. After- 
ward, on account of high freight 
rates from the West, we modified 
our arrangement and sent them 
only the castings, while they 
manufactured the stove from 
sheet iron in their own factory. 


This saved the high freight rate 


from the West. I have forgotten 
just what form this contract took, 
but it was carried out by Mr. 
George Wilson, who had charge 
of Wilson stoves for the Sim- 
mons Hardware Company. I do 
know that the account of Fuller, 
Warren & Company was always 
a most satisfactory one and that 
they sold a great quantity of 
these stoves. 


So, as I had disposed of about 
all of the territory in the north- 
eastern part of the country, in- 
cluding the territory around Port- 
land (from which I never received 
any order), I took the train to 
New York, and I will never for- 
get traveling down the Hudson 
River on the New York Central. 
What a magnificent river it is! 
The home of Rip Van Winkle. 

I again stopped at the Waldorf 
and there I received a very encour- 
aging letter from Mr. E. C. Sim- 
mons. I had wired him from 
Troy about the order I had taken 
there and he had, the same day, 
written me a letter of congratula- 
tion. That was a way of his with 
his salesmen and that is why his 
salesmen were so devoted to him. 

After spending a few days in 
New York visiting the Metropoli- 
tan Museum and seeing the sights 
generally, I returned to St. Louis. 
M A N 
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I told Mr. Simmons about the 
results of my trip. He agreed to 
allow my expenses. Then, with a 
smile and a twinkle of his gray 
eyes, he remarked, “I see from 
your route-sheet that you stopped 
at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York. Don’t you think that is a 
pretty high-priced hotel for a 
young salesman like yourself ?” 

I looked at his twinkling eyes 
and answered, “Yes, as a regular 
diet, I could not afford to stop at 
the Waldorf, but when a young 
fellow starts out to see the world, 
it is a part of his education to 
see the very best places and the 
best people.” I went on to ex- 
plain to him that at the Waldorf 
I had come in contact with the 
very creme de la creme of New 
York society. My, my, how he 
did laugh, and I will never forget 
that he added that whenever he 
went to New York, he always 
stopped at the Holland House, 
which was a much quieter and 
simpler place than the Waldori- 
Astoria. 

Looking Back 

So this, therefore, is the story 
of my first and only experience as 
a stove salesman. How little | 
thought, when I visited New 
York on that trip so many years 
ago, that some day I would be a 
citizen of this city and would have 
an office on the fourteenth floor 
of one of its tall buildings, right 
opposite Union Square, and that 
here I would sit and dictate my 
reminiscences of my first visit to 
the city and feel lonesome and 
just a bit depressed when I think 
of that young, green, gawky 
salesman who attempted to sell 
wood stoves in New York. How 
I would like to have the appetite 
of this young salesman tonight. 
How I would like to chat again 
with the manager of the Magee 
Furnace Company, and how | 
would enjoy the thrill of once 
more having that white-haired 
buyer of Fuller, Warren & Con- 
pany hand me that nicely type 
written order for five hundred 
stoves. I would give a great deal 
to have these thrills again. Just 
between you and me, I think I 
would trade my fine rooms at 
the Copley-Plaza hotel and my 

(Continued on page 868) 
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A Steady Growth 
in CIRCULATION 


The Sun’s Average Net Paid Daily 
Circulation for the Six Months 
Ended March 31, 1927, Was 


267,520 


—a Gain of 


8,169 | 


over the corresponding six months a year ago. 


Figures From Publisher’s Statement to the United States Government 


© ¢€ ¢& 


The Sun’s circulation has been growing 
steadily and consistently. Every year 
more people read The Sun—not because 
it offers prizes or conducts contests—but 
because they like The Sun for what it is—a 
complete, accurate, interesting newspaper. 
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ROMSEVELT 


St. Louis 


Newest Hotel 
and the finest 


T. LOUIS’ newest hotel. It is far enough out of the down- 

town district to give a complete evening change and 
relaxation—yet only minutes away from anywhere. Here will 
be found every comfort and every service feature that the 
most exacting traveler could expect—yet at prices that will 
get a happy O.K. from the sales manager. 


Three Hundred Rooms Three Hundred Baths 


Room Rates 
Room for One Person— 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.50 
(100 Rooms at $2.50) 
Room for Two Persons— 
$4.50, $5.00, $5.50, $6.00 
! Suites $10 to $25 


Meals 
In the Coffee Shop In the Dining Room 
Club Breakfast..... $ .50 Luncheon ........ $ .80 
Plate Luncheon.... .65 ee re 1.50 
Digmer ..ciscever 1.00 


Also A La Carte Service in both 
Coffee Shop and Dining Room. 


The Lounge 


The Roosevelt Lounge is mak- 
ing a hit with travelers. It 
invites luxurious rest, with the 
restful quiet elegance you find 
only in the finer clubs. 


e 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL 


Delmar at Euclid 
ST. LOUIS 


SALESMEN JADED? 


Send them Dartnell News-Photo Bulletins—the new 
kind with a surprise in every issue—and watch their 
reaction. Used by more than 2,000 concerns every 
week. The best thing ever for getting a man to think 
along new lines and put zest into his work. Write 
the sales department for copies of recent issues. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue CHICAGO 
Dl iPinal IPSS ISI SL ISL ISL SSL SS. 
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| SALESMEN TO RECEIVE 


DARTNELL AWARD 


EVERAL months ago when 
the Dartnell Corporation an- 
nounced that it would furnish 
sales managers with a Hundred 
Point button to be given to sales- 
men who make their quota, a 
great many sales managers im- 
mediately endorsed the idea, and 
sent in for buttons for their sales- 
men. 

One sales manager writes: “We 
hope you can induce all of the 
leading firms in the country to use 
these Hundred Point buttons for 
their best salesmen. The more 
firms who are using the buttons, 
the more useful they will be. Ii 
enough firms use these buttons, 
in a few years the owner of the 
Dartnell Hundred Point button 
will find it a priceless recommen- 
dation, and sales managers will 
find that every man who does not 
possess a button will make a des- 
perate effort to make the quota so 
that he can wear a button.” 

Some of the firms who have sig- 
nified their intention of using the 
buttons, are: Leonard Refrigera- 
tion Company ; The Globe Regis- 
ter Company ; Brock Candy Com- 
pany; Mutual Benefit Health & 
Accident Association; Telauto- 
graph Corporation, who have al- 
ready awarded the buttons to 
salesmen who made quotas in 
1926; Canadian Chewing Gum 
Company; Gardner Seed Com- 
pany; Mitchell Dairy Company, 
and many others. 


LOOSE-WILES BUYS 
PEERLESS COMPANY 


HE  Loose-Wiles Biscuit 

Company has completed ar- 
rangements for the purchase of 
the Peerless Biscuit Company of 
Pittsburgh, according to John H. 
Wiles, president of Loose-Wiles. 
Manufacturing will be carried on 
in the present plant of the Peer- 
less until the completion of the 
new $1,500,000 bakery, which 1s 
now being planned. 


Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc. 
general advertising agents, have 
moved their offices to 171 Madt- 
son Avenue, New York, where 
they will occupy the entire eighth 
floor. 
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“When the Order Is Signed, 
the Sale Begins’ 


(Continued from page 811) 


because he had never sold any- 
thing nor even thought of sales- 
manship that influenced Phil Orr 
to follow his friend’s suggestion ; 
but, at any rate, he did, and 
emerged with a job. 

In three months Phil Orr led 
the entire sales force of his com- 
pany. 

During the more than seven 
years he has been in the employ 
of his company, he has won at 
least one sales contest every year. 
The same methods that produced 
a volume sufficient to rake in two 
first prizes in the national contest 
last year were responsible for his 
topping the sales list consistently 
since three months after his con- 
nection with the company. He 
has sold out of the Hollywood 
branch for about two years. 


Leads Through Customers 


“T take the attitude,’ declares 
Orr, “that when a deal is closed 
the sale has really just begun. 
Officially I have done my duty 
when the contract is signed and 
the car delivered; but in reality 
I've just begun to work on the 
customer. Naturally I get the 
most of my leads through persons 
to whom I’ve sold cars. We have 
a live service department to ren- 
der.every mechanical service to 
customers, and it follows up the 
salesman’s deals with clock-like 
regularity; but I find there is a 
great deal of service the salesman 
can render, beyond the reach of 
the service department.” 

Right in the middle of the ex- 
planation of his sales methods, 
Mr. Orr was called to the tele- 
phone. He talked for several min- 
utes and returned. 


“There was an example,” he ex- 
plained, “of how I try to serve my 
customers after the deal has been 
closed. That was a woman to 
whom I sold a new car about six 
months ago. Her husband has 
had to go to the hospital for a 
two months’ stay. She called up 
and wants me to get a chauffeur 
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for her. I know of several good 
boys who would like to have the 
job. One of them will report to 
her house tomorrow.” 


If another customer should hap- 
pen to need a gardener in a hurry, 
or a cook or a plumber, Orr would 
get the needed employe just about 
as quickly as he got this chauf- 
feur. That is what he means by 
rendering a service that cannot be 
rendered either by the manufac- 
turer or the service department. 
It is a personal matter, in the 
hands of the salesman, to use at 
will to build business. 


Orr’s Service Plan 


Customers call Orr for every 


sort of help. The other day one 
of his buyers was caught driving 
at fifty miles an hour. A big fine 
stared him in the face, and he tele- 
phoned Orr. The salesman does 
not boast of any magical influence 
over the city courts, but he did 
do all he could to get the motor- 
ist’s fine reduced; and whether or 
not it was actually reduced below 
what it would have been ordi- 
narily, the motorist believes that 
Orr helped. Obviously he will 
not forget that when he hears of 
someone in the market for a new 
car. 

They call Orr instead of the 
service department when their 
cars won't start or they have a 
puncture. They seem to think he 
can get them fixed up more 
promptly than the service depart- 
ment can! That is a part of his 
selling plan, to make customers 
think of him when they’re in 
trouble. “If I help them when 
they need it, they usually help me 
when they see an opportunity for 
me to make a sale. 

“TI try to see each of my cus- 
tomers about every two weeks for 
the first three months they have 
their cars. I do not go so much 
to see if they need service as to 
make friends of them. I make it 
a point to remember the faces and 
names of all the men and women 
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Every 
Advertising 
and 
Sales Executive 


Should Have a Copy of the 
Revised Third Edition 


“SALES CONTESTS” 


IT COVERS 


3 Big Features 


Sales Stimulation Methods 


Ill 
Sales Contest Plans 


lll 
Pickit and Winit Service 


The Unique Service That Users Report 
as Follows: 


RELIANCE STATE BANK, CHICAGO 
“Using your Service in a Bond drive in 
November, we did 228% of our quota. 
Greatest contest we ever staged.” 


Signed, MuRLIN Hoover, Ass’t Cashier. 


CAMERON’S SURGICAL SPECIALTY Co., 
CHICAGO 
“In past nine years we have used many 
contests. Yours got double results of 
any previous ones and at less than aver- 
age cost. We shall repeat for April, 
May and June.” 


Signed, Don Cammon, Sales Mar. 


F. & E. SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION, 

PITTSBURGH 
“Your Service a knockout. January 
set new records under your plans. With 
fifteen years of experience and a knowl- 
edge of sales contests above the average, 
believe your plan the best by far I have 
ever heard of and it has proven 100% 
effective.” 


Signed, Jos. P. ArtHurs, Dist. Mer. 


CHICAGO NATIONAL LiFe INs. Co. 
“Using your Service, we sold more in- 
surance in December than any other 
Illinois Company in Illinois and created 
a new sales record for the month 
by 200%.” 


Signed, W. D. HuNNELL, 
Ass’t Agency Mer. 


WRITE for a copy of “Sales Contests” 
today. It is yours for the asking, with- 
out obligation. 


United Premium Sales 
& Service Co. 


Executive Office 


307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Represented At 
1440 Broadway, New York City 
120 E. Loughborough Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
86 Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
1324 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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| 


| the Editor & Publisher prints 


But a decided 
GAIN | 


in the lineage of the | 


Newark 
Evening News, 


Over a tabulation of lineage 
figures of newspapers in the 
leading cities for February, 


the caption: “SLIGHT LINE- 
AGE LOSS IN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES.” 


The Newark tabulation is 
here reproduced as it ap- 
pears, and speaks for itself. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


1927 1926 
1 604.883 1.436.998 67 885 Gain 


*Newe 
*Star Eagle 
Sunday Can 
Ledger 


1 504.883 1 436.998 67 885 Gal 


The gain of the NEWARK 
EVENING NEWS is signifi- 
cant. It is steadily and con- 
sistently forging ahead and 
holds the enviable record of 


FIRST in 
National | 


Advertising 
| nd 


‘SECOND in 
Total Volume | 
of Advertising 


| Among ALL the six-day News- 
| papers published in the United 


| States 
| ° ' | 
Newark Evening News. 


| 
| Always Reaches Home 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Manager 
215-221 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 


| 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
| General Representatives | 
| New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco | 
| 


to whom I sell cars. I had rather 
meet them on the street and have 
a chat than to make a call at their 
homes or offices. The more in- 
formal the meeting and talk, the 
more effective. 


“Last Sunday I drove out in the 
country about fifty miles. On 
that trip I met three of my cus- 
tomers. I stopped and chatted 
with each of them, not as a 
salesman, but as one Franklin 
owner to another and as a service 
man who can render more than 
ordinary service.” 


Sales Tactics That Pay 


Mr. Orr believes many sales 
are killed because the salesman 
attempts to rush the prospect. 
“When a car salesman goes out to 
see a prospect and finds three or 
four other men after the same 
deal, the inclination is to rush the 
prospect and try to close the deal 
before the others have a chance. 


“T believe more sales are lost 
than gained this way. As I said 
a few moments ago, a man does 
not like to be made to feel that 
he is being sold something. He 
wants to think he bought on his 
own good judgment. When I see 
there are other cars in the run- 
ning with a prospect, I try to 
show him at least one feature 
about our car that interests him; 
and I depend upon that feature to 
keep him from rushing into a close 
for any other automobile. 


“In the meantime, I am trying 
to get to know my prospect better. 
I learn what his pet hobby is, and 
talk about it. If he likes to bowl, 
I try to get him to bowl with me; 
if he likes to swim, I take him to 
the club and swim with him. All 
this time I am merely getting ac- 
quainted, not talking automobiles. 
There are too many good cars on 
the market today for a salesman 
to expect to make his car stand all 
the force of the sale. More and 
more personal effort and friend- 
ship are coming into their own as 
sales factors. I don’t mean life- 
long friendship, but a mutual un- 
derstanding between customer 
and salesman, whereby the former 
trusts the latter to give him a 
square deal. 


Mr. Orr believes strongly in the 


$54] 
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power of demonstration, and he 
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goes a long way to prove his argu- 
ment. Recently a prospect was 
interested in the Franklin, but was 
skeptical on the effectiveness of 
the cooling system. Orr told him 
what the car would do, but the 
prospect did not believe it. Orr 
invited him to ride up to Lake 
Arrowhead, which is up in the 
mountains some seventy-five 
miles from Los Angeles. When 
they were ready to start, he asked 
the prospect to take the wheel, 
and they headed for the resort. 

After they were well up in the 
mountains and about halfway to 
the lake, the prospect turned to 
the salesman: “Well, there’s no 
use to waste any more time 
climbing this mountain. I see the 
car will do what you say it will. 
We might as well turn around 
and drive back to town.” 

That afternoon the prospect’s 
old car was appraised, accepted 
and a contract signed for a new 
car. 


Developing a Sale 


“There is usually at least one 
thing about the car that attracts 
the average prospect,” says Mr. 
Orr, “and I make it a point to 
keep my ears open for chance re- 
marks that will reveal what the 
thing is that especially interests 
the prospective buyer. This is 
especially true of women. For 
instance, a woman will say, ‘I 
don’t care much about your car, 
but I do think the headlights are 
grand.’ I make a mental note of 
that—an actual note if I can't 
trust my memory—and I do not 
let the prospective customer for- 
get that she likes the headlights. 
As she talks she may drop other 
hints of other features she likes. 
In every case I note these and 
continually feature these factors 
when talking about the car. Grad- 
ually they overshadow the objec- 
tionable points.” 

Very few direct leads come to 
the salesmen at the Hollywood 
branch. They must get most of 
their own leads. Yet in 1926 Phil 
Orr sold 62 new Franklin cars, at 
prices that averaged well above 
$3,000 each. With this record he 
led the entire sales force for 
Franklin all over the country. Ob- 


viously his personal service idea 


pays. 
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How We Broke Down Dealer Resistance 
For a New Product 


(Continued from page 796) 


of film with which to make actual 
demonstrations. Meanwhile our 
advertising was increased and 
more inquiries were coming in. 
From the very first we had plenty 
of inquiries to keep our salesmen 
busy. Sales jumped to the point 
where we had more business than 
we could take care of. 


At this point the dealers began 
to wake up. The demand which 
they claimed didn’t exist was 
made evident to them. Then 
some of the leading dealers began 
to berate us for selling direct. 
They demanded that we stop sell- 
ing direct. Although they didn’t 
know it, it was never our inten- 
tion to continue to sell direct, but 
we wanted to demonstrate to 
them the real sales possibilities of 
our product. 


The Dealers Come Through 


A few months of direct selling 
convinced the dealers that they 
were passing up a profitable item. 
Some of the better dealers bought 
stocks, trained salesmen and went 
after the business aggressively. 
One dealer in New York sent a 
man, at his own expense, to our 
plant in Chicago to study the 
business and learn it from begin- 
ning to end. Others, of course, 
sat back and waited for people to 
come in and lay the money down 
on the counter and walk out with 
a camera and projector. 

As our distribution was ex- 
tended, we transferred the men 
who had been selling cameras 
direct to users to the work of 
selling dealers, and discontinued 
our direct sales effort. As fast as 
distribution warranted it, we took 
on additional advertising media 
and are today advertising in a 
number of magazines of general 
circulation, as well as magazines 
of distinct class appeal. We are 
using about thirty publications 
In all, 

Outlets for motion picture cam- 
‘fas were scarce. There are com- 
paratively few specialized photo- 
graphic stores, and because the 
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camera business has been so well 
established in the past, salesman- 
ship in many of the recognized 
outlets for the old-style cameras 
is at a low ebb. We soon found 
that to obtain a wide distribution 
it would be necessary to create 
new dealers. As yet we do not 
feel that exclusive shops special- 
izing in our products would be 
profitable. So we had to bring 
estab]ishec dealers in other lines 
into our distribution scheme. 
Music and radio stores, high-class 
sporting goods stores, opticians 
and other similar types of retail 
establishments that are accus- 
tomed to dealing with a select 
clientele are proving to be our 
best outlets. One optical dealer 
in Chicago sold more than $50,000 
worth of our cameras, projectors 
and accessories last year. Sales 
of a New York dealer amounted 


to $250,000. 
What Experience Teaches 


Summing up our experience in 
the past few years, I would call 
attention to the following six 
things which we have definitely 
learned and proved to our own 
satisfaction: (1) The public is not 
to be satisfied with anything short 
of the highest quality. (2) The 
buying power of the American 
public is far greater than many 
manufacturers and most dealers 
realize. (3) It does not require a 
fortune to begin an advertising 
campaign on a national scale. (4) 
Dealers cannot be relied upon to 
do a great deal (if any) creative 
selling. The manufacturer must 
not stop at producing a satisfac- 
tory product. He must create the 
demand and prove to the dealers 
that his product is in demand. 
(5)Performance and not price is 
what makes or breaks any prod- 
uct today. Any machine of less 
merit than the one we finally pro- 
duced would have failed and re- 
tarded the growth of the entire 
industry. (6) A manufacturer of 
a new item must not rely too 
much on established distribution 
channels. 
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Automobile 
Seat Covers 


20,000,000 Prospects 
in U.S. A. 


Make $10.00 to $25.00 


Complete Set Only $9.50 


Your Commission $3.00 
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Big Demand—Virgin Field 
Automobile Seat Covers beautify and 
protect the upholstery. Every motor- 
ist wants them, and the field is prac- 
tically untouched. You make big 
money every day with this line direct 
from the factory—as much as $8.00 
an ordcr. No one can afford to be 
without seat covers at our low prices. 
Complete line for all makes of cars. 


Unique Selling Plan! 
We not only furnish all selling 
material required, but also news- 
paper advertising FREE to our 
representatives. Fill out the cou- 
pon now, and get our 


@ Coupon not only brings you Free sample out- 
t, but we will also send you our famous 
“CLIENTELE BUILDER”, which 

positively creates leads and 

business for you. Clip and 

mail the coupon TODAY. 

—= It means $10.00 to $25.00 


ss daily profit for you! 


So. STATE ST. 


Dept. 105 CHICAGO 
Please send me FREE Sample Outfit. Also information 
about FREE Newspaper advertising you will place for 
this proposition a fair trial, and return the outfit, should 
I not produce any business. 

Name 
Address 
Town 


State. 
(Clip at the dotted line above.) 


r 
| 
i] 
1 
' 
| 
1 
1 
H me when I become your representative. I agree to give 
| 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
t 
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What Is the 
Matter With Sales? 


As we predicted there has 
been a slow-down in busi- 
ness this Spring—not any 
pronounced lull, but a tightening up that is causing 
some of our readers concern. However, if you stop 
to analyze the situation, you will note that while 
there are some industries that are short of orders, 
there are other industries that have plenty of 
orders. And you will particularly note that in every 
industry there are a few concerns who seem to 
have all the orders they can handle. The automo- 
bile business is a good example. If you carry this 
analysis further you find another obvious thing— 
the concerns that are getting the business are those 
who are going after it the hardest. The plain fact 
is that too many sales organizations have gone soft 
during 1925 and 1926. Most salesmen are not work- 
ing as hard as they could. In fact it is doubtful 
if the average salesman today is producing within 
30 per cent of what he should produce. If any sales 
force could be so thoroughly sold on the need of 
more work, that the salesmen would be willing to 
work for the company as hard as they would work 
for themselves if they had their own independent 
business, the sales of that organization would soon 
double. But how many salesmen will do that? 
How many will get down to work by 6:30 in the 
morning, grab a sandwich at noon so they can 
work through the noon hour, and then work until 
10:00 or 11:00 o’clock in the evening? How many 
are willing to deny themselves luxuries and even 
necessities for weeks and months in order to put 
themselves on a paying basis? Not many. Yet that 
is what a salesman who starts a business of his 
own does, and does cheerfully and willingly. 


Business owes a distinct debt 
to the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company for what it is 


The Wholesaler’s 
Responsibility to 


Hi r : 
s Custome doing to help the independ- 


This concern is distribut- 
ing through state wholesalers’ associations thou- 


ent merchant survive. 


sands of copies of a book called “Better Retailing,” 
which we think is without question one of the most 
practical and illuminating treatises thus far de- 
veloped. The National Cash Register Company has 
spent thousands of dollars in preparing and produc- 
It is giving these books away with- 
out cost to any association that will give them 
proper distribution. The Illinois Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association has already appointed a special 


ing this book. 


progress committee to work out concrete plans 
around this book and this committee is doing excel- 
lent work. So have others. There is nothing better 
442 S 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT’ 


which the various associations of manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers can do to save themselves 
than to teach the retailers of this country how to 
merchandise. It is the one last hope for checking 
the onrush of the chain store and the mail order 
house. For fifteen years isolated manufacturers and 
isolated wholesalers have talked about the neces- 
sity for helping the retailer. Concerns like the 
Ingersoll Watch Company, Hart, Schaffner & Marx, 
Butler Brothers and others have spent vast sums to 
promote better retail merchandising. The Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World have ap- 
pointed committees and done valuable field work. 
All of this has helped. But the one force that could 
do the most has done the least. Those trade asso- 
ciations which are closest to these retailers, and 
which have the prestige and contacts to make their 
efforts really effective, have in the main been con- 
tent with half-hearted measures or no measures at 
all. It is therefore reassuring to see organizations 
like the Illinois Wholesale Grocers’ 
taking up the cudgel in earnest and going after the 
problem with all the means at their disposal. 


Association 


The selection in February of 
E. E. Shumaker to head The 
Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany, following as it does at the heels of the ap- 
pointment of another marketing manager to serve 
as president of the Postum Products Company, is 
further proof, if any be needed, that Wall Street 
is well pleased with recent experiments in placing 
sales managers in charge of big business, and is 
following that policy whenever possible. This must 
be disconcerting to the lawyers and the bankers 
who have up to this time been Wall Street’s first 
choice for a president, but it should be most encour- 
aging to those in sales work who have prepared for 
positions of greater responsibility, to feel that their 
future is just what they make it. In fact the recog- 
nition which Wall Street is extending to sales man- 
agers is already reflected in the appreciation of 
sales managers by business generally. Even in 
the smaller corporations the directorates are find- 
ing it profitable and desirable to give the sales 
manager increased responsibilities, which usually 
mean increased compensation. Concerns like Libby, 
McNeill & Libby, who have heretofore concerned 
themselves principally with making things, elect 
their sales manager a vice president because they 
realize that selling now overshadows making. And 
so it goes all down the line. Truly, the sales marr 
ager has come into his own. 


Sales Managers 
For President 
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REMOVAL 

NOTICE — 

THIS FACTORY : 
LOcAres 


Some move to other fields 


Friends induce others to trade elsewhere 


What becomes of lost 


Price inducements, death and the moving-van 
account for only 13%. The balance.......? 


HERE do customers go? Where 
have any hundred gone that 
once traded with any merchant? 

Nine now buy elsewhere, tempted 
by price inducements. Three have 
moved to parts unknown. Death 
occasionally claims one. 

But the biggest customer defection 

—around 87%—is made up of folks 
who have drifted away because of 
fancied grievances, because friends 
influenced them to shop elsewhere, 
and because of store indifference to- 
wards them. 
_These figures compiled from statis- 
tics available to retail trade can prob- 
ably be applied with fair accuracy to 
the manufacturer whose business is 
nation wide. 

Such a loss of trade is more than an 
ordinary loss. It is really a prevent- 
able waste. For these people still 
have good money to spend, only they 
ar€ now spending it with someone else. 
Pd customers are good to get. 

ld customers are even better 
to keep. And good printing 
will help you hold them and 
cultivate their friendship. 

hey won’t come in and 
shake your hand every time 
they pass. But they will 


gladly take your printed 
message from the postman 
every time he calls. Cus- 
tomers, after all, are human 
beings. Human beings often 
forget, sometimes are fickle, 
and occasionally acquire 
fancied grievances. 

A well-printed folder 
thanking them for their patronage is 
balm to feelings that may have been 
unknowingly slighted. 

An interesting folder about your 
new merchandise and your new de- 
partments will make your customer 
more likely to bring his friends to you 
than to follow his friends elsewhere. 

And a newsy, informative envelope 
enclosure has taken many a mind off 
a bill or statement and focused it on 
buying new and desirable merchandise. 

Keep in touch with your customers 
by keeping in touch with a good 
printer. Let him add his skill to your 
plans to produce direct advertising 


WARREN 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required 


in printing, folding, and binding 


8 


to buy elsewhere, because of store indifference 
towards them. These figures, compiled from | 
statistics available on retail trade, can be | 
applied with fair accuracy to the manufac- | 
turer whose business is nation-wide. 
paper, better printing, will tie your customers 
closer to you. 
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Price inducements lure away a few 


Customers ? 


of lost customers drift away 
O because of fancied grievances, 


because friends induce them 


Better | 


that will bring new faces to your door 
and keep old customers contented. 


To merchants, manufacturers, 
printers, and buyers of printing 


The use of direct advertising for every 
form of selling has been studied by S. D. 
Warren Company for many years. What 
we have found out about the profitable 
use of booklets, folders, broadsides 1s dis- 
cussed and illustrated in a series of books. 
Some of these books are now ready for 
mailing; others will be published from 
time to time during 1927. Ask the paper 
merchant near you who handles Warren’s 
Standard Printing Papers to put you on 
the mailing list for these books. Or, if 
you prefer, write to us direct. 
S. D. Warren Company, 10! 
Milk Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


better paper 
better printing 
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An Album 
of Ideas 


A whole album of 


Ideas in colors will be 
sent prepaid to responsible 
firms without obligation ex- 
cept toreturn. It shows how 
we have made special cases 
for many well known con- 
cerns, frequently when they 
thought it was impossible, en- 
abling them to show samples 
or miniature models, instead 
of photographs, thereby in- 
creasing their sales. 


Appearance 


A salesman’s ap- 


proach is very much 
easier with a Knicker- 
bocker “Made Right” case. It 
gives him the confidence that 
goes with being well dressed. 


Then, after he 


reaches the buyer, he 
has the further confidence 
that his samples are fresh and 
clean and will look attractive 
when he opens his case. 


Don’t make it 


necessary for yourmen 
to open their sales talks 


with an apology for the appear- 
ance of samples or sample case. 


Let us tell you 


how Knickerbocker 
designed sample cases get 
bigger—better — more—orders. 


Knickerbocker Case Co. 


**Made Right” Sample Cases—Since 1900 
225-235 N. Clinton Street 
Chicago (3233C) 


Why Hartmann Dealers 
Advertise 


(Continued from page 806) 


The majority of the company’s 
1,500 active dealers operate ex- 
clusive luggage stores, leather 
specialties stores or furnishing 
stores; in most cities Hartmann 
trunks are handled in the luggage 
or leather goods departments of 
department stores. To help them 
advertise the other goods they 
sell, the company gives them the 
materials to advertise hand bags, 
vanity cases, gladstones, sales- 
men’s portfolios, hat boxes, travel- 
ling bags or any of the other re- 
lated items in their stores, As an 
indication of dealers’ appreciation 
and their desire to use this extra 
measure of service, it is pointed 
out they order as many mats and 
electros for these outside items as 
they do for Hartmann products. 


An Extra Step 


The Hartmann Company is not 
the only one in its field supplying 
dealers with local advertising 
matter, many companies in other 
lines of business have similar 
plans. But practically none of 
them goes so far as to equip its 
dealers to advertise the other 
lines they handle. That is a de- 
gree of generosity that has not 
yet reached many other busi- 
nesses, but it is something that 
has gone a long way toward ce- 
menting good-will among dealers ; 
it makes them more anxious than 
ever to sell Hartmann goods. Be- 
sides, the more advertising a store 
does, the more sales will result, 
and the company will prosper as 
its dealers prosper. 


“We will do everything for a 
dealer except pay for the space 
his advertisement occupies,” states 
Mr. Dewey. “Of course, it is a 
big expense to prepare copy and 
illustrations for twenty-four ad- 
vertisements four times a year. 
Our latest merchandising service 
is the eighteenth we have issued. 
It is the Spring edition for 1927. 
During the remainder of the year 
we will get out three more, with 
probably a larger one for the 
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Christmas season. Last year our 
Christmas booklet contained 
thirty-two different ads. 

“But the expense of the booklet 
is just the beginning. We have 
to stock the mats and electros, 
and, in addition to that, we offer 
to prepare any special advertising 
campaigns a dealer may want to 
run. Since the first of the year 
we have laid out between 200 and 
300 individual advertisements for 
different dealers, based upon their 
individual specifications. They 
want them for closing-out sales, 
for anniversary sales, opening an- 
nouncements and other special 
events.” 


Individual Service 


Just recently a dealer in the 
South decided to promote a 
“Hartmann Week.” He wrote to 
the advertising’ department for 
three specially-prepared adver- 
tisements, and several hundred 
envelope stuffers. Learning of 
his plans, Mr. Dewey sent him 
the material he requested; then 
he got in touch with the salesman 
who covers this city and helped 
him arrange a display of a skele- 
ton trunk in the dealer’s window 
to show its various construction 
points. The salesman was on 
hand to instruct the store clerks 
in the methods of holding demon- 
strations. The combined force of 
special newspaper advertising, a 
direct-mail campaign, window 
and store demonstrations and the 
special merchandising assistance 
from the salesman and the home 
office was to result in one of the 
most successful special sales ever 
held by a Hartmann dealer. 

The demand for this special ad- 
vertising service is greatest dur- 
ing July and December, as the 
company urges its dealers to hold 
their sales on Hartmann trunks 
early in January and August. For 
the most part, the materials con- 
tained in the advertising booklets 
are sufficient, but some of the 
larger dealers need something 4 
little extra. 
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Six times a year the company 
gets out direct mail circulars to 
be used by dealers as envelope 
stuffers. In introducing each new 
circular a form letter is sent over 
the entire list of 4,500 dealers. 
Between 1,200 and 1,500 of these 
are known as active dealers who 
buy each year a specified amount. 
The others, located largely in the 
smaller towns, are seldom visited 
by salesmen, most of their pur- 
chasing being done by mail. Sev- 
enty per cent of the Hartmann 
Trunk Company’s volume is done 
in cities of 40,000 and over, all 
of which are handled through 
salesmen. 


A 33 Per Cent Response 


In sending out orders for ad- 
vertising matter and circulars, 
however, the entire list is cov- 
ered. In the letter accompanying 
the sample circular Mr. Dewey 
asks each dealer to answer three 
questions. The first is, how many 
he can use. The second, how they 
must be imprinted, and the third, 
when they are wanted. The 
dealer, in looking over these ques- 
tions, is compelled to exercise his 
mental powers to the extent of 
determining just about how many 
he needs and when would be the 
best time to mail them out. This 
prevents his ordering any hap- 
hazard number blindly, receiving 
too many, and failing to take any 
pains about mailing them out to 
logical prospects. On every mail- 
ing, it has been found, about one- 
third of the dealers respond. 
Within ten days after the last cir- 
culars were announced, for ex- 
ample, requests for 350,000 of 
them had been received. 
Considerable care must be taken 
in filling these requests, of course ; 
otherwise there would be a tre- 
mendous waste of expensive 
printed matter. A department 
store on one occasion asked for 
30,000 of a certain circular. They 
wanted to send them to each one 
ot their 30,000 charge accounts. 
Questioning disclosed the fact 
that 10,000 would do the work, 
Which meant a big saving to the 
Hartmann company and an even 
bigger saving, in postage, time 


and Stationery, to the department 
Store, 


| : and contents. Get it on approval. 


Ly 
\ Another Reason for Wy) 
\\ . 9 o YY if 
| Superior’s Prompt Delivery {7 
\ “Delayed at the proofers”’ is too often the reason Yy 
\ for late delivery of engravings. Our ample facil- 
\\\ ities in this branch of our service enable us YY 
\\ to maintain an up-to-the-minute schedule. Yin 
—Another SUPERIOR feature that will pay you YY 
to get acquainted with. Yy 
The Proof is Our Final Check-up on the Exactness Uy 
| and Superior Printing Quality of Your Cut by 
| Y 
WW} | Halftones, Zinc Photo-retouching, y ff 
WE | Etchings, Ben Illustrating, If 
| EE Day and Process Lettering Yi 
| A Color Plates and Design H/; 
/\ 
| 


Superior Engraving Company 
215-217 West Superior Street 
Chicago, IIl. 


Phone Superior 1013-1014 


Competition Bother You? 


You will find a lot of mighty good ideas on how others are 
meeting competition in the Dartnell Survey of Competitive 


[| Competition Bother You? | 
l 
Trade Practices—the biggest six dollars worth of semi-con- l 


fidential facts on how to overcome the vital problems of com- 


petitive selling ever offered. More than 10,000 copies have 
been sold. More than $25,000 spent to gather the information 
you get for $6.00 — including the loose-leaf binder, indexes, 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue CHICAGO 
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‘Everything I sell is gxold— 


even my brass kettles” 


| Sane of the tongue? Not Wise sales managers and adver- 
at all—not for an Arab _ tising executives are ever guard- 
street vendor. His meaning is ing against exaggeration in the 
perfectly plain —exaggeration is _ speech of salesmen or in adver- 
his accustomed mode of speech. _ tising. After all, it is just a habit, 
His oriental auditors recognize __ rather easily formed. Like other 
it, expect it and as naturally habits,it reveals itself sometimes 
discount it. in most annoying ways and at 
But we would laugh at such a ost inopportune times. 


glaring faux pas—tlaugh and It is possible to be reasonable in 
pass on. one’s claims and yet interesting 
Flamboyant statements and __ in one’s statements. Superlatives 
claims, whether in speech or in need not be mistaken for super- 
print, may attract attention. But lative salesmanship or copy. 
the salesman, or advertisement, There is nothing that will fix a 
with a believable story com- product more firmly in public 
mands respect and gets the favor than the common truth 
business. about it told in an uncommon way. 


JOHNSON, READ & COMPANY, Inc. 


General Advertising Agency 
202 South State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Member American Association of Advertising Agencies B 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


DT 


Spend Much for Advertising? 


Send in an advance order for the new 1927 edition of Dart- 
nell’s Advertiser’s Guide—ready March—and you will save 
its cost the first week. Chock full of useful figures on 
expenditures of various advertisers, where to buy advertis- 
ing supplies, investigation of 400 advertising agencies, list 
of reliable advertising photographers in principal cities, 
outdoor advertising rates for big cities, radio broadcasting 
rates, etc. Write Mail Sales Department 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue CHICAGO 
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As has been intimated, the com- 
pany’s own salesmen must be 
kept very well posted on the ad- 
vertising policy. During the an- 
nual sales convention one full 
day is given over to discussions 
of the proper methods of handling 
dealer requests for advertising 
and plans for inducing them to 
do their share of local promotion. 
Whenever one of the men comes 
into Racine for a few days he 
spends a few hours going over 
the current advertising in his ter- 
ritory. Files of the advertising 
done by all Hartmann dealers, as 
well as by dealers of competitive 
brands, are kept and the advertis- 
ing manager is able to point out 
to each salesman just how his 
territory stands in an advertising 
way. If competitors are doing 
more advertising in that territory 
than the Hartmann dealers, steps 
are taken to remedy the condition. 
It is seldom that he finds a terri- 
tory where dealers are overdoing 
their advertising, although in 
practically every section of the 
country they are doing all that 
can reasonably be expected of 
them, and, in view of activities of 
dealers in most other lines, they 
are advertising consistently and 
intelligently. 


CONYBEARE TALKS TO 
ADVERTISERS 


E. CONYBEARE, president 

eof the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, was one of 
the speakers at the meeting of the 
Eastern Industrial Advertisers’ 
Association, held in Philadelphia 
April 8, at which he urged his 
audience to seek the unusual and 
newsy material about their com- 
pany and product. He stated that 
the purchasing agent and the 
plant engineer are only human 
and the story you tell must be 
interesting. 

Arthur H. Ogle, secretary 
treasurer of the A. N. A. also 
made an address emphasizing the 
importance of scientific planning 
and the application of engineering 
principles to advertising. 

Curtis 1000, Inc., announces the 
death of its president and direc- 
tor, Henry Russell Curtis, 0” 
March 15. 


Hawau’s Place in Sales 


(Continued from page 800) 


in this paradise of the Pacific. The 
islands fairly reek with money. 
One of the conundrums that a 
Kamaaina springs on a Malihini 
is: “Do you know why Honolulu 
is the richest city in the world?” 
If you are from Boston you will 
promptly answer, “Sugar.” But 
if you are from the West you will 
say: “Tl bite—why?” Then you 
are told that Honolulu is the rich- 
est city in the world because it 
has a Diamond Head, a Pearl 
Harbor, a turquoise sky, the larg- 
est Punch Bowl in the world, a 
Castle on every corner and each 
Cooke a millionaire. I might ex- 
plain that Diamond Head is the 
mountain at the head of Waikiki 
beach, the Punch Bowl is a de- 
pression in the middle of a group 
of mountains, and the Castles and 
the Cookes are two missionary 
families who have done well, nu- 
merically and financially. But at 
that the Bostonian would not be 
far wrong, for Honolulu, with a 
population of about 150,000, 
boasts of thirty millionaires, 
thanks to sugar and pineapples. 


Sugar and Pineapples 


It is sugar and pineapple plan- 
tations which the sales manager, 
visiting Hawaii, finds, instead of 
grass houses and jungles. And it 
is these sugar plantations that give 
rise to one of the most difficult 
problems facing a sales manager 
operating in this market. The 
Hawaiian sugar crop for last year 
was valued at $70,000,000. Prac- 
tically all the plantations are con- 
trolled by what is known as “The 
Big Five’— American Factors, 
Ltd. T. H. Davies & Company, 
Alexander & Baldwin, C. Brewer 
& Company, and Castle & Cooke. 
Of these all are American except- 
ing Theo, H. Davies & Company, 
who are English, the Davies busi- 
ness having been established 
while the Sandwich Islands (as 
Hawaii was formerly called) were 


4 protectorate of the British 
Crown, 


This group are tremendously 
wealthy, and are so organized and 
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related, that they control the sup- 
plies coming into the islands. For 
example, there are no chain stores 
on the islands, excepting local 
chains dominated by the big five 
interests. In addition to manag- 
ing or owning all the plantations, 
these families own the important 
banks, practically control the 
shipping, and control or partly 
control the public utilities and the 
newspapers. But this is not all. 
They also have a finger in nearly 
all retailing activities, either ac- 
tually owning the stores, oper- 
ating them as _ subsidiaries, or 
financing them. Their hold is 
particularly strong on the Chinese 
and Japanese outlets and you 
usually find in the directorates of 
the large Chinese retailing cor- 
porations, one of the Youngs or 
a member of some other “Big 
Five” family. 


The “Big Five” 


This seems like an impossible 
situation from a sales standpoint, 
but it is not nearly as bad as it 
looks and actually makes selling 
in the islands easier if you can 
get the right connection. With 
the development of the islands, 
the hold of the “Big Five” is 
steadily diminishing, and while 
they will always control what is 
sold over the counters of their 
plantation stores, they are not as 
antagonistic as they used to be 
toward independents. 


During the last five years a 
number of independent distribu- 
tors have gone into Honolulu and 
established themselves. So even 
if you cannot get American Fac- 
tors, Von Hamm Young, or 
Davies to distribute your product 
in the islands, you can find a live 
independent who will. As a spe- 
cific case I might cite the Hono- 
lulu Paper Company, which has 
the agency for a wide variety of 
paper specialties, including not 
only book and writing papers, but 
such items as paper doilies, milk 
caps, crafts, and allied lines. This 
house operates in direct competi- 
tion with Theo. H. Davies & 
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For Peop/e 


WHO “TH INK 
When They Read / 


“Those who run may read,” 
but those who read the 
Daily Herald think! 

Every day the Daily 
Herald is read by over 
6,700 intelligent people— 
in their homes. 

National, as well as local 
advertisers, recognize the 
home reader as the poten- 
tial buyer. 


Think it over! 


° 
THE % DAILY HERALD 


Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 
GEO. W. WILKES’ SONS, Publishers 


600,000 
Strong 


They Buy— 


Shoes Food 
Stockings Clothes 
Kitchen Utensils Toilet Articles 
Athletic Home 
Equipment Equipment 
Club Equipment Jewelry 
Stationery Books 


and a thousand other things 


From the advertisers in The Womans Press. 
It is the official monthly magazine of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association and 
reaches every Y. W. C. A. building in the 
country. All the executives who are the 
buyers for the organization read it. 


Double Market 
Reach this group of 600,000 young 
women through a magazine which 
caters to their major interests, who buy 
for both the organization and them- 
selves and their homes. 


Clara Janouch, Advertising Manager 


The Womans Press 


Member A. B. C. 


600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
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RN Company, whom, it would be as- 
PARD sumed, command the paper situa- f 
tion on the islands. Yet within ] 
A > 7. I O N ! the past month the independent t 
; , ; : concern, because of its more ener- t 
in the idea, in the art, in getic sales work and its inde- j 
the copy, in the promotion, pendent position, has been able to a 
sell the Territorial Hotels Com- 
in the winvebinalncidt | pany, who operate the large tour- ; 
© ag pincilecs Fi. - hotels on the inion, bat are ; 
controlled by individuals affiliated d 
hevectiid eee & a lcutin with the “Big Five.” s 
goal is the purpose of The Automobile Market C 
ee ee Another illustration is the Gen- : 
eral Motors Company, who has " 
just taken the Buick and Cadillac ‘ 
ne & 4 archer ine agency away from the von Hamm 
Young Company, and is con- 
en ene een ee templating an independent branch. 
It is generally thought that tl 
the financial interest which Von f 
| Hamm Young had in other local in 
| distributing organizations, _par- re 
| 


ticularly the company distributing be 
Packard and Nash cars, caused 


: : : Cl 

| this action. At any rate, out of ne 
| 25,191 cars registered on the a 
| islands only 319 are Cadillacs, as “a 
| compared with 486 Packards. Oj C] 
| the total cars it is interesting to th 
| note that out of 16,278 autos bo 
| owned by individuals or firms in i 
| the city of Honolulu, according “ 
| to 1926 estimates, more than half i. 
are owned by other than Anglo- Ja 
Saxons. The Japanese own 4,762 th 
cars as compared with 7,274 “ 
owned by Anglo-Saxons. Chinese } 


| own 1,744; Portuguese, 1,172; na- Ia 
| tive Hawaiians own 611, and 


: ARS s me 
| other nationalities, 655. 
| wh 
These figures are interesting to pre 
a sales manager because of the tai 
impression which prevails that in: 
| the Japanese population, which 1S wh 
| four times the white population anc 
How to Get NEW Business || "4 five times the Hawaiian pos 
| population, have a low buying wh 
ee plants are expand- | power. This is not true of the fac 
= gcse ie mn | Japanese in Hawaii. It is true cifi 
At the present time there are over 250 advertising [ 2 lik 
agencies in the South, controlling 1,252 advertising that they are frugal and, unli . Ha 
accounts. 87 outside agencies have two or more | the Hawaiians, careful of their mis 
accounts each. Both advertisers and agencies are B rpenters 
rapidly increasing in number. Firms in Southern | money. ut Japanese <P ; ( 
cece & Publishing territory for past four | get seven dollars a day and the are 
months have been spending over $800,000 a month in the magazines alone | . -ated 1 
, n, educated in 
This condition makes the South an excellent market for all concerns interested in | ite. aaah 4 rel mal 
reaching new prospects. Advertising space in Southern Advertising & Publishing, the American schools, early develop the; 
South’s own advertising magazine, will fully reach this responsive group of adver- | A merican : 
tising people. The editorial material published means that each issue is thoroughly read. a taste for everything Ame aid dist 
Subscription price is $2.00 a year. Send for sample copy! ° a 9 000 
For a complete analysis of this field address: Cc The —: 1S of = yest i 
hinese. Give them twelve yea! ig. 
SOUTHERN ADVERTISING & PUBLISHING of schooling under Americam line 
Jefferson Standard Building, GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA teachers and they soon turn Up thro 
their noses at the standards ° cont 
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living adhered to by their fore- 
fathers. It seems the big problem 
Hawaii faces is not the absorp- 
tion of these Oriental races, but 
to provide them with white-collar 
jobs. Every year the high schools 
and colleges of the islands grad- 
uate hundreds of young Orientals, 
most of whose parents were 
plantation workers. These stu- 
dents consider themselves above 
manual labor, and demand white- 
collar jobs. Some of them drift 
to California, but most of them 
stay with their families in Hawaii 
and it is fast becoming a problem 
to keep them employed. 


Building a Sales Force 


It is among this educated group 
that American manufacturers will 
find excellent material for recruit- 
ing salesmen. As a class they are 
smarter than the whites and are 
keen traders. The Chinese espe- 
cially, are loyal, honest, and de- 
pendable. In nearly all the offices 
of Honolulu you will find the ac- 
counting departments manned by 
Chinese, and employers tell me 
that Chinese are not only better 
bookkeepers than haoles (whites), 
but are keener and more trust- 
worthy. In the University of 
Hawaii it is the Chinese and 
Japanese students who carry off 
the class honors, not the white 
students. 


It is from this educated class of 
Japanese and Chinese that the 
merchants of the islands come, 
which brings us to the second 
problem in selling in Hawaii. Re- 
tail distribution is practically all 
in the hands of Orientals, most of 
whom are financed by the banks 
and planters of the islands, com- 
posed of the “Big Five.” That is 
why so many mainland manu- 
facturers, who depend upon Pa- 
cific Coast wholesalers for their 


Hawaiian distribution, make a 
mistake, 


Only a few of the merchants 
are big enough to buy from the 
mainland direct. Nearly all of 
them buy through the big local 
distributors. Consequently, if a 
manufacturer can get one of the 
big island distributors to carry his 
line, he is sure of distribution 
through the retailers financed or 
Controlled by that distributor. If 
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“The coffee set’s 
just wonderful, 
and next month 
you'll work for 
the beaded bag, 
won't you,dear?” 


MAY & 


It’s the Merchandise Prize 
that makes the big hit at home! 


Merchandise prizes in your Sales Contest make a 
powerful appeal to the folks at home. They’re 
doubly attractive when they’re bought from us, at 
Dealers’ Prices, for you can give from 25 to 40% 
more Real Value than Mrs. Salesman‘could get on 
the open market with the same amount of cash. 


Use Our Merchandise Prize Folders 


Our four-page letterhead-size Merchandise 
-\ Prize Folder shows and describes 37 articles 

\ of proven worth as Contest Prizes—just the 
right number for the best results. The items 
range in average price to you from $2.50 to 
$25.00, but to your salesmen they are 
worth from 25 to 40% more. 


No Charge 


Now ready for immediate delivery, the Folders 
are Free to you in any reasonable quantity, ready 
for you to imprint with your own name and copy 
as indicated. Your only task is to decide the basis 
upon which the various articles will be awarded, 
and of course that is never the same in any two 
concerns. 


1 Merchandise Prize Folders will increase the 
* REAL VALUE of your prizes from 25 to 
40%, at no added cost to you. 
2 Merchandise Prize Folders will eliminate 
* the bother, expense and time required in 
preparing a special prize bulletin yourself. 
3 Merchandise Prize Folders will fit your 
* business as if they had been especially de- 
signed for it alone. Adaptability is one of 
their chief virtues. 


MALONE, INc. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS 
37 South Wabash Avenue : 


: CHICAGO 


Use the Coupon to get a sample and complete information 


May & Malone, Inc. 


i a. oe ae 


| 
| 37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. Date. o | 
[ Please send me a sample of your Merchandise Prize Folder, and | 
complete information as to its use in conducting Sales Contests. | 
| Name of Sales Manager ] 
| Name of Company 
| Address ] 
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WANTED! 


Sales Letters and Literature 
That Did Not Pull 


I'll tell you what was wrong, FREE, if you 
will send samples. No obligation whatever. 
Let my 20 years’ experience with Sales Man- 
agement Magazine, Montgomery Ward, Van 


Camps, ete., help you to bigger sales and 
profits. Now serving a score of satisfied clients 
BY MAIL. Saves you time and money. 
C. M. ALDRED 
Illinois Building Indianapolis, Ind. 


48°? STREET WEST of BROADWAY, 
arge room, private bath for one 
Five Doters( serving eine party | optional) = 


re) 
four Dolars for Two 
~ Restaurant 


Reproductions of 


PHOTOSTATS testimonial letters 


and other data must be attractive in appearance 
to be most effective. Write for samples of our 
distinctive Photostats with deep blacks and clear 
whites. @ 


BERGER & WAGONER 
21B North LaSalle Street, Chicago 


The Workman Manufacturing Company 


1206 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Gentlemen: I understand the WORCO 2 in 1 
combined order blank envelope has doubled 


orders for many concerns. Please send infor- 
mation on “The Knack of Getting Orders.” 


NAME aerate 


ADDRESS ___(3790) 


eTOYCO Promotion 
BALLOONS 


—A Dynamic Force in SALES 
PROMOTION is a booklet which 
shows the way to increased sales 


through the use of toy balloons. 
Copy sent on request. 
The TOYCRAFT RUBBER CO. 
ASHLAND, OHIO 


Our product will help to sell your product 


The U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 
COLOR PRINTING HEADQUARTERS 
Brooklyn 


Cincinnati Baltimore 


Let our nearest office solve your color printing problem. 


Wm.L-Fletcher Inc., 
can put you in 
touch with THE RIGHT MAN 


for any worth while job 
93 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 
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also, through local advertising, a 
manufacturer can develop con- 
sumer interest, he stands a rea- 
sonably good chance to sell the 


| other groups as well. 


During my stay on the islands, 
I met the sales manager for a 
large manufacturer of grocery spe- 
cialties, who distributes through 
American Factors, Ltd. In order 


_to get distribution through the 
| Davies group, his concern had 
| done extensive national advertis- 
| ing and had sent this man to the 


| loose ends. 


_ islands to get into contact with 


the dealers and gather up the 
In less than a month 
he had been able to get practically 
one hundred per cent distribution, 


| in spite of the fact that Davies 


handled a competitive product. 
This sales manager told me that 


| the Japanese and Chinese mer- 
| chants were far more receptive to 


advertising cooperation than the 
dealers on the mainland, and were 
more fully awake to the value of 
advertising than Americans. I 
was able to substantiate this by 
going with him to call on one of 
his customers. When he showed 
the merchant what his company 
was going to do in the way of 
newspaper advertising, it was a 
simple matter to get an order. 


Advertising in Hawaii 


The appearance of the retail 
stores is very deceiving. The 
Japanese or Chinese merchant 
usually piles all his cheap mer- 
chandise and junk in the front of 
the store and in his windows, to 
give the store a bargain atmos- 
phere. But if you walk back into 
the store and carefully note the 
merchandise on his shelves, you 
will find there many well-known 
advertised American and English 
brands. And this merchandise is 
pushing its way to the front more 
and more as the second genera- 
tion of the stores’ customers dis- 
places the first. 


The simple fact is that any- 
thing that can be sold on the 
mainland, excepting ice skates 
and fur coats, can be sold in the 
Hawaiian market and sold by the 
same methods. You don’t need 
a bag of tricks to get distribution 
in Hawaii, although some people 
may try to make you think you 
A G 
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do. All you need is a good prod- 
uct, a good merchandising plan, 
and a willingness to help your dis- 
tributor push your product there. 
He will do a lot, but don’t expect 
too much, because he has a long 
list of products besides yours to 
think about. That is why adver- 
tising is so essential to successful 
distribution in Hawaii. I doubt if 
there is any other market where 
you can advertise.as effectively at 
such a small cost. Two news- 
papers will give you thorough 
coverage, and even one newspaper 
will do a good job. 


Executives Needed 


With all this development in 
progress and the favorable out- 
look for increased prosperity, to 
say that Hawaii offers an excep- 
tional sales oportunity is putting 
it conservatively. But the big- 
gest opportunity of all that 
Hawaii has to offer, as I see it, is 
the opportunity for American 
sales ability. Honolulu is destined 
to become the great distributing 
point not only for Hawaii, but for 
the Philippines, and the Orient. 
Activities of Selama-Dindings 
Plantations, Ltd., a company 
owned and operated by Hawaii- 
ans, controlling vast rubber and 
copra estates in Malaya, made a 
net profit of $123,038 last year. 

The Honolulu Iron Works is 
embarking upon a vast expansion 
program in the Philippines, to give 
employment to surplus Hawaiian 
capital. The pineapple industry, 
under the leadership of James D. 
Dole, has barely scratched the 
surface of its possibilities, al- 
though the pineapple pack of 1926 
exceeded 8,000,000 cases, as com- 
pared with a pack of 1,893 cases 
in 1902. There is plenty of money 
available in the islands for de- 
velopment work. All that is lack- 
ing is men. Executives—men who 
can get things done and show re- 
sults—are the need of Hawaii to- 
day. It needs men who are not 
only willing to work but men who 
are trained in the technique of 
selling, who know how to sell at 
home and abroad, and who know 
how to organize for selling. 

The greatest markets of the 
world lay just beyond Haw ail. 
It is significant that following 
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Canada, the next four countries 
to buy the most of our goods dur- 
ing 1926 were all across the street 
from Hawaii. Asia led the con- 
tinents in increased buying from 
| the United States last year, with 


Waldo 
D 


) an increase of $78,000,000 over Jennings 
1925, a jump of 16 per cent, in i22 SOUTH 
| spite of the unfavorable Chinese | MICHIGAN AVENUE 
t situation. But these millions will | ecace asin 
: be but a.drop in the bucket to | April 50, 1927. 
t what America will sell to Asia | 
: in the years to come. Asia | Mr. Sales Executive 
h needs American specialties, com- | OF Say Segentancsen 

Mae ‘ In Any City. 
r modities, and materials, and | 

American trained, Hawaiian-born | Dear Sir: 


Japanese and Chinese are going Letterwise and Otherwise. 


to comprise the sales force that It is said that a letter indelibly por- 


| 
n will pioneer these vast and vari- | trays its writer and, ifa business letter, 
" ous mavhets. Vlewsil ia the cross | pictures to the reader the organization from 
. ’ which it comes. 
to roads of the Pacific, and as the | 
D- cross roads of the Pacific, it seems | In your daily letters is there carried to 
customers and prospective customers the kindly 
1g destined to become the outpost | feeling of personal interest that you really 
g- for American sales activities in | bear them? Do they convey that subtle something 
at the Far East. | innately a part of every organization worth 
is while; the something that irresistibly commands 
a : ine : | and binds good-will and lasting loyalty? 
ed MINNESOTA OFFERS | If not, there could be no greater poten- 
ng ADVERTISING COURSE | tial daily loss, for good-will, intangible 
| and invaluable, is created by years.of little 
or HE School of Business Ad- | things and sustained only by utmost thoughtful- 
nt. | 


ministration of the Univer- 
gs sity of Minnesota announces a 
new sequence of courses designed It is my hope that you will give me the 


to train students for active work pleasure of discussing with you a long experi- 


nd é Sik ' | ence in business-getting and in business-holding 
with advertising departments and through the means of letters in themselves 


ness in all things. Powerful indeed is the 
written word! 


c a advertising agencies. Among the distinctive, and founded upon the especial needs 
r. special courses offered are psy- | of each client. 

, is chology of advertising, advertis- | Very truly yours, 

ion ing procedure, and retail store 


rive management. 


lan The Advertising Club of Min- | WDJ:EE. Phatd, 9 
try, neapolis offers a graduate scholar- | 
 D. ship each year to the student who | 
the completes the sequence with the | 


highest average standing. 


om- : 
a KOCH TO HANDLE 
ae PASCH ACCOUNT To the Sales Manager of a Small Organization 
de- ; Whose advertising appropriation is not large enough to justify the full services of an 
The Frank F. Pasch Company, advertising manager, yet is of sufficient importance to require the merchandising and 
jack- Mi advertising experience of a specialist. 
Milwaukee, manufacturers and This advertising organization offers, on a fee basis, the services of a man who has had 
us : many years of merchandising and advertising experience. 
whe distributors of water filters, flavor- pee UE mmainain 
v re- ing extracts, and bottlers’ supplies, Write for particulars PRATT & DAVIDSON, Inc., 220 W. 42nd St., New York 
11 tO- h . a fe 
as placed its advertising account 
» t ° r 
ws with The Koch Company, also of 
6 y? Milwaukee. Trade papers and di- 
ie rect advertising will be used. Aa maine pan Saee- a If you use Direct-Mail— 
ell at vice in Outdoor advertising through You'll find POSTAGE—devoted to Advertising 
2 advertising agencies and Selling by Letters, Folders, Booklets, House 
know P} : eee Magazines, etc.—a good investment. Clip the 
icard-Sohn, Inc., advertising NATIONAL OUTDOOR heading of this ad. pin it. to your letterhead and 
ie gh will be located, after May ADVERTISING BUREAU follow. | Every issue contains Direct-Mail Idess 
in its new offi | = 
i ) S othices on the 21st . POSTAGE MAGAZINE 
wall floor of the French building, 55] NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 18 East 18th St. New York, N. Y. 
wing Fifth Av T oo 
Avenue, New York. 
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A Proven Location—Efficient and Reliable 


CHICAGO’S BIG DOWNTOWN WAREHOUSE 
‘‘At the Edge of the Loop’’ 


CLEAN, AIRY, WELL-LIGHTED FLOORS 
Stocks Carried for Local and Out-of-Town Concerns 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
Rail Shipments Anywhere Without Cartage Expense 


WAREHOUSE SPACE AND OFFICES 
TO LEASE 


Insurance 17.7c per $100 per Year 


Negotiable Receipts 


Western Warehousing Company 


E. H. HAGEL, Superintendent 

Merchandise Warehouses — Polk Street Terminal, Pennsylvania Railroad 
331 WEST POLK STREET 
TELEPHONE STATE 3878 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED! 


for each State, to repre- 
sent a quality product 
backed by National Ad- 
vertising, the NIELCO 
Lightning Washer, the 
only machine on the mar- 
ket to wash houses or 
any painted surface, tile, 
terra cotta and glazed 
brick. 


Cleaning compounds used 
are guaranteed harmless 
to the skin, paint or 
vegetation. 


Complete sales program 
assures you of a good 
margin of profit and a 
permanent yearly income. 


If this brief description is 
sufficient to show you the 
field, communicate at once 
in confidence with 


2 


E. S. THOMPSON 


Vice President 


— 


Sales Position 


Wanted 


Either as traveling salesman or as 
sales manager’s assistant. 


Now employed and have had twelve 
years’ successful sales experience as 
sales promotion manager, assistant 
sales manager and traveling sales- 
man with concerns among country’s 
largest national advertisers. 


Middle age, married, well educated, 
property owner, thrifty and pleas- 
ing personality. Good habits and 
excellent reputation. Can furnish 
best references. 


Prefer opportunity to relieve busy 
sales manager of all sales detail, 
including correspondence and super- 
vision of sales organization. Willing 
to travel if necessary and able to 
promote loyalty and _ cooperation 
among field representatives. 


Have also proven ability as travel- 
ing salesman and would accept 
good territory where intelligent de- 
velopment is needed. Was among 
five leaders in 1926 selling organiza- 
tion of seventy salesmen. 

Not looking for an easy job but 
for something better through hard 
work and conscientious endeavor. 
Size of immediate salary not so im- 
portant as a real opportunity to 
qualify on the basis of actual 
results. 


Address: BOX L-430 


Sales Management 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. 


Maccabee Bldg. Detroit, Mich. CHICAGO 
4 
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OWL WAR IS ON IN 
LOS ANGELES 


(Continued from page 850) 


including financial and other ex- 
pense, was about $97,000. He oc- 
cupied one store and rented the 
others, with the exception of the 
corner, which he had vacant for 
a year. 


Meanwhile the neighborhood 
developed. Where two years be- 
fore there had been only a lone 
house, there were now rows of 
homes. Then came the major 
traffic plan. One street on which 


this merchant’s building fronted: 


was made a major traffic route to 
Hollywood. One of the biggest 
banks in the city approached the 
merchant and took a five-year 
lease on the corner, with an option 
to buy at the end of the lease for 
$225,000. The neighborhood con- 
tinued to grow. Young was 
elected governor, and immediately 
the Bank of Italy began to buy 
up banks and corners like the 
Atlantic and Pacific opens up 
stores. Then came the McFad- 
den bill and renewed activity 
among the branch bankers. 


Real Estate As a Sideline 


A few weeks ago the vice- 

president of the bank which had 
rented the merchant’s corner store 
called him down to his office and 
offered him $175,000 cash for his 
property. The lease had still three 
years to run. The merchant tried 
to keep calm. He explained that 
he didn’t want to sell. He didn’t 
like the idea of having to pay 
rent. If he sold the building to 
the bank he would have to pay 
rent. A terrible situation, to be 
sure. So the bank made it an 
even $200,000 and he came out 
with a check in his pocket. Now 
the merchant is stewing because 
he forgot to add $13,000 to cover 
his tax on the profits made on the 
transaction. 
_ But, of course, such deals are 
unusual. Not every merchant is 
netting $30,000 a year on his real 
estate operations plus what he 
makes on his store. But generally 
speaking, most merchants and 
business men in Los Angeles are 
well fixed financially, and money 
is plentiful. 
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Brisk Selling Follows Building 


Peak in New England 


(Continued from page 847) 


quite a bit of newspaper adver- 
tising in the local papers. Copy 
appears every Saturday and Sun- 
day in the roto sections and at 
least twice a week other days. It 
seldom runs over 700 lines a day; 
generally it is smaller. 


The Hotel Statler, recently 
opened in Boston, is located in 
what is fast becoming the busi- 
ness section of downtown Boston. 
This large hotel of 1,300 rooms 
adds much to the development of 
this new district known as the 
Park Square District. The impor- 
tance of this hotel to the growth 
of the business brought into this 
section cannot be overestimated. 
Many of the most important con- 
ventions are using the hotel as 
the center of their activities. Many 
of the small retail stores and other 
businesses are fast springing up 
in and about this location. In the 
office section of the hotel over one 
hundred and fifty-six offices have 
already been rented. The Under- 
wood Typewriter Company, the 
Prudential Insurance Company, 
the United States International 
Revenue offices and others are 
located here. In the retail stores 
section on the ground floors four- 
teen of the stores are already oc- 
cupied and doing a brisk business. 


Boston Opens New Hotels 


Among them are The Ballard 
Real Estate downtown offices, the 
Doten-Dunton Desk Company, 
the Conn Musical Instrument 
Company, London Character 
Shoe Company, Seeger Refrigera- 
tion Company, Arnold Glove Grip 
Boot Company, the Kodak Com- 
pany, Carbone, florist; the Old 
Corner Book Store, Amos Chase 
Haberdashery Company, Boston 
Automobile Club, and_ others. 
This gives an idea of the type of 
shops opened. 

The Statler, important as it is 
to growing Boston, is not the 
only hotel to be opened or in the 
Process of construction in this 
city. The New Parker House will 


SA LES MANAGEMENT 


soon be opened with 600 rooms, 
the Ritz-Carlton with 300, and 
the new addition to the Hotel 
Bellevue with 200 more rooms, 
making a total of 300. 


On the strength of the increase 
in hotel accommodations the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce com- 
mittee on conventions is working 
overtime on securing new and 
larger conventions for Boston. 


Some Big Advertisers 


Trades other than the building 
are also showing marked gains. 
The New England Coal and Coke 
Company is using considerable 
newspaper and illuminated poster 
board advertising. Stress is laid 
on coke as a fuel. Copy running 
from about 500 to 700 lines is run 
in the local newspapers from time 
to time carrying information rela- 
tive to coal and its advantages. 
This copy is sponsored by the 
Coal Exchange of Boston. 


Many full-page ads appeared 
in Boston papers during April. 
Among them were those used by 
The New York World, The Bar- 
ron Group, including the Wall 
Street Journal, the Boston News 
Bureau and Barron’s; Listerine; 
Westinghouse Electrical Com- 
pany; The New York Times; 
Woman’s Home Companion; The 
American Weekly; the Cadillac 
Automobile Company ; New York 
Evening Journal; The Silient Au- 
tomatic Oil Burner Corporation, 
and others. 


Others averaging about 1,790 
lines have been run by the Royal 
Typewriter Company; Gilt Edge 
Bread Company; Glenwood Gas 
Range Company, who announced 
Glenwood week from April 9 to 
16; Bean Hole Beans, a new type 
of canned bean products; How- 
ard’s mayonnaise; Duco Com- 
pany ; Celotex; Pabst-ett; and the 
Simmons Bed and Spring Com- 
pany. 
increase in newspaper copy used 
in Boston papers. 
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All this shows a steady | 


“Hw to Sell 
Quality 


oo actual plans 
and methods used by 
salesmen who have been suc- 
cessful in combating price 
competition by quality argu- 
ments. Tells how these sales- 
men make the buyer want 
quality ; get the stipulated price 
without haggling; shut out the 
price cutter and keep the old 
customer sold on quality. 


Typical Chapters 


How Quality Helps a Salesman 


_ Shows salesmen the advantages in sell- 
ing quality merchandise. 


Why Your Customers Buy Quality 
Gives illustrations to prove that wise 


buyers prefer quality to price when prop- 
erly sold. 


Making the Buyer Want Quality 


Tells how good salesmen create desire 
for quality products. 


Creating a Quality Atmosphere 


Illustrates the value of eomparisons to 
force price into the background. 


Getting the Full Price 


Explains how the price dwindles when 
quality is sufficiently understood. 


Disarming the Price Cutter 


_ How to meet price objections with qual- 
ity arguments and eliminate competition. 


How to Close a Quality Sale 


Closing arguments that make prospects 
forget price and buy your products. 


Keeping the Old Customer Sold 
on Quality 

Making customers see the profit in re- 

peat orders for quality goods; the loss of 


ae that comes with price-cutting, 
ete. 


Send for a copy of this popular 
Dartnell manual. You will find in it 
many ideas for your own letters and 
bulletins to salesmen. More than 350 
concerns have distributed copies to 
their salesmen. 


In board bindings: Single copy, 
$1.10; dozen, $10.50; hundred, 
$75.00. In DeLuxe leatherette: 
Single copy, $1.60; dozen, $15.50. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


| | | 4660 Ravenswood Ave. 19 W. 44th St. 
| CHICAGO NEW YORK 
¢, 1929 [367 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50 a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. 


No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 

IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is invited. The under- 
signed provides a thoroughly organized service, 
of recognized standing and reputation, through 
which preliminaries are negotiated confiden- 
tially for positions of the calibre indicated. 
The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements; your identity 
covered and present position protected. Estab- 
lished sixteen years. Send only name and 
address for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 
Downtown Building, Buffalo, New York. 


PATENTS 


INVENTORS WHO DERIVE LARGEST 
profits know and heed certain simple but vital 
facts before applying for patents. Our book 
Patent Sense gives those facts; free. Lacey 
& Lacey, 668 F St., Washington, D. C. Estab- 
lished 1869. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED—NEW CONNECTION BY EX- 
ecutive and salesman; can do head and foot 
work. Experienced office, traffic and sales 
manager; understand bookkeeping, advertising 
and business promotion; traveled territory 
Northwest states selling staples and special- 
ties; practice efficiency and economy; middle 
age and now residing Chicago. Live firm want- 
ing aggressive man with ability to show right 
results. Address Box L-412, Sales Manage- 
ment, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


FROM THE WOOLLY 
WEST TO BOSTON 


(Continued from page 852) 


Packard car and the drawing 
room of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford from Boston 
to New York, just to have some 
of those thrills once more. 


Where is the young fellow who 
worked in the book store? Did 
he break away from a disagree- 
able environment and strike out 
for himself or did he inherit the 
business? For all I know, he may 
be a prominent publisher in Bos- 
ton at the present day. Possibly 
this article will lead to his writing 
me. I hope it does. And those 
two charming girls with the sailor 
hats, the big sleeves and the 
leather belts. What has time done 
to them? 


You need only one newspaper 
to cover the great 3,000,000 
market of Northern Ohio 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer 


868] ¢ £4.24 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION 


WANTED—AN OLD ESTABLISHED SHOE 
manufacturing company in the middle west 
manufacturing Ladies’ Welt and Turn foot- 
wear desires to engage a high-class executive. 
Ability to produce a substantial volume of sales 
a necessary requisite to entitle consideration. 
Will negotiate with man of proper qualifica- 
tions for the acquiring of a substantial stock- 
holding interest. State age, experience, pres- 
ent position and references. All replies will 
be considered strictly confidential. Box L-438, 
Sales Management, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chi- 


MANUFACTURERS AND ADVERTISING 
Specialty Jobbers, can you employ a Sales 
Manager and Detail Executive, having nine 
years’ successful Specialty Sales experience, de- 
sires to connect with an aggressive house. Will 
direct and supervise Sales Department in all 
its branches. Understand diversified Adver- 
tising and follow-up correspondence to Sales- 
men and trade. Married, age 34; reference 
furnished. Box L-434, Sales Management, 4660 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


SALES EXECUTIVE, ELEVEN YEARS 
Chicago branch manager of a large Eastern 
corporation. Record as a producer A-l. Can 
build sales force and direct men. Prefer exec- 
utive position in sales department, but will 
consider any position connected with the mar- 
keting of reputable merchandise, providing 
there is an opportunity of promotion depend- 
ing upon results. Box L-436, Sales Manage- 
ment, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 
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William Fletcher. 
Florida Times-Union 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram 


J. J. Gibbons 
Gulfport Herald 
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The Heinn Company. 
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Waldo Jennings 
Johnson, Read Co 


Knickerbocker Case Company 


Litchfield Corporation 
Literary Digest 
London, Midland & Scottish Ry. 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 28 years for clients by our direct 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 
1923, an idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. 
Fifty year old concern desired 50 national 
representatives in 1925; we produced 40 in 
three months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 
each, for another. Ten years Sales Promotion 
Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems 
for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 
Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 


A WRITER OF BUSINESS BUILDING 
Letters would like to help several large adver- 
tisers to secure more sales per inquiry; pave 
the way for salesmen and reduce sales cost; 
write copy for advertisements or articles for 
house organ on a part time, fee basis. Rea- 
sonable rates. Fifteen years’ experience. 
Know how to get results. Try me. Address 
“Writer,” care of Box L-414, Sales Manage- 
ment, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


LINES WANTED 


SOUTHWEST DISTRIBUTOR OF OIL DIS- 
pensing equipment wishes to add other lines. 
Would censider building specialties, hardware, 
mechanical equipment or any clean cut propo- 
sition of volume possibilities. Offers salesmen, 
office representation, showroom, warehouse and 
service facilities. Established four years. Box 
L-432, es Management, 4660 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago. 
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